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TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 



ALUS WELL THAT ENDS 

WELL. 

Bebtbam, count of BossilioD, had 
Dewly come to his title and estate, by 
the death of his father. The king of 
France loved the father of Bertram^ 
and when he heard of his death, he 
sent for his son to come immediately 
to his royal court in Paris, intending^ 
for the friendship he bore the late 
county to grace young Bertram with 
his especial favor and protection. 

Bertram was living with his mother^ 

the widowed countess, when Lafeu, an 

old lord of the French court, came to 
Vol. II— 1 
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conduct him to the king. The king of 
Frauce was an abeolate monarch, and 
the inyitation to court was in the form 
of a royal maniiate, or positive com- 
mand, wiiich no Bubject, of what high 
dignity soever, might disobey ; there- 
fore though tho conntoss, in parting 
with this dear son, seemed a, second 
time to hnry her husband, whose loss 
she had so lately mourned, yet she 
dared not keep him a single day, but 
gave inacant orders for hia departure. 
Lafen, who came to fetch him, tried to 
comfort the countess for the loss of her 
late lord, and her son's sudden absence ; 
and he said, in a courCier*a flattering 
manner, that the ting was so kind a 
prince, she would find in hia majesty a 
Imsband, and that he would be a father 
to her sou ; meaning only, that the 
good king would befriend tbo fortunes 
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of Bertram. Lafeu told the countess 
that the king had fallen into a sad 
malady^ which was pronounced by his 
physicians to be incurable. The lady 
expressed great sorrow on hearing this 
account of the king's ill health, and 
said, she wished the father of Helena 
(a young gentlewoman who was present 
in attendance upon her) were living, 
for that she doubted not, he could have 
cured his majesty of his disease. And 
she told Lafeu something of the history 
of Helena, saying she was the only 
daughter of the famous physician Ger- 
ard de Narbon, and that he had recom- 
mended his daughter to her care when 
he was dying, so that since his death 
she had taken Helena under her pro- 
tection ; then the countess praised the 
virtuous disposition and excellent qual- 
ities of Helena, saying she inherited 
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these virtues from her worthy lather. 
While she was speaking, Helena wept 
in' sad and mournful silence, which 
made the countess gently reprove her 
for too much grieving for her father's 
death. 

Bertram now bade his mother fare- 
well. The countess parted with this 
dear son with tears and many blessings, 
and commended him to the care of 
Lafeu, saying, " Good, my lord, advise 
him, for he is an unseasoned courtier." 

Bertram's last words were spoken to 
Helena, but they were words of mere 
civility, wishing her happiness ; and 
he concluded his short farewell to her 
with saying, "Be comfortable to my 
mother, your mistress, and make much 
of her." 

Helena had long loved Bertram, and 
when she wept in sad and mournful 
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silence^ the tears she shed were not for 
Gerard de Narbon. Helena loved her 
father^ but in the present feeling of a 
deeper love, the object of which she 
was about to lose, she had forgotten 
the very form and features of her dead 
father, her imagination presenting no 
image to her mind but Bertram's. 

Helena had long loved Bertram, yet 
she always remembered that he was the 
count of Rossilion, descended from the 
most ancient family in France. She of 
humble birth. Her parents of no note 
at all. His ancestors all noble. And 
therefore she looked up to the high- 
bom Bertram as to her master and to 
her dear lord, and dared not form any 
wish but to live his servant, and so 
living to die his vassal. So great the 
distance seemed to her between his 
height of dignity and her lowly for- 
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tunes, that she would say, **It were all 
one that I should loye a bright peculiar 
star, and think to wed it, Bertram is 
so far above me." 

Bertram's absence filled her eyes 
with tears, and her heart with sorrow ; 
for though she loved without hope, yet 
it was a pretty comfort to her to see 
him every hour, and Helena would sit 
and look upon his dark eye, his arched 
brow, and the curls of his fine hair, 
till she seemed to draw his portrait on 
the tablet of her heart, that heart too 
capable of retaining the memory of 
every line in the features of that loved 
face. 

Gterard de Narbon, when he died, 
left her no other portion than some 
prescriptions of rare and well-proved 
virtue, which by deep study and long 
experience in medicine he had collected 
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as soyereign and almost infallible reme- 
dies. Among the rest^ there was one 
set down as an approved medicine for 
the disease under which Laf eu said the 
king at that time languished : and 
when Helena heard of the king's com- 
plaint, she, who till now had been so 
humble and so hopeless, formed an am- 
bitious project in her mind to go herself 
to Paris, and undertake the cure of the 
king. But though Helena was the 
possessor of this choice prescription, it 
was unlikely, as the king, a« well as his 
physicians, was of opinion that his dis- 
ease was incurable, that they would 
give credit to a poor unlearned virgin, 
if she should offer to perform a cure. 
The firm hopes that Helena had of suc- 
ceeding, if she might be permitted to 
make the trial, seemed more than even 
her father's skill warranted, though he 
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was the most famous physician of his 
time ; for she felfc a strong faith that 
thii^good medicine was sanctified by all 
the luckiest stars in heaven^ to be the 
legacy that should advance her fortune, 
even to the high dignity of being count 
Eossilion's wife. 

Bertram had not been long gone, 
when the countess was informed by her 
steward, that he had overheard Helena 
talking to herself, and that he under- 
stood, from some words she uttered, 
she was in love with Bertram, and 
thought of following him to Paris. 
The countess dismissed the steward 
with thanks, and desired him to tell 
Helena she wished to speak with her. 
What she had just heard of Helena 
brought the remembrance of days long 
past into the mind of the countess; 
those days probably when her love for 
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Bertram^s father first began ; and she 
said to herself, " Even so it was with 
me when 1 was young. Love is a tKom 
that belongs to the rose of youth : for 
in the season of youth, if ever we are 
nature's children, these faults are ours, 
though then we think not they are 
faults/' While the countess was thus 
meditating on the loving errors of her 
own youth, Helena entered, and she 
said to her, ^^ Helena, you know I am 
a mother to you." Helena replied, 
*^You are my honorable mistress." 
"You are my daughter," said the 
countess again: "I say I am your 
mother. Why do you start and look 
pale at my words ? " With looks of 
alarm, and confused thoughts, fearing 
the countess suspected her love, Helena 
still replied, " Pardon me, madam, you 
are not my mother ; the count Bossilion 
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cannot be my brother, nor I yonr 
daughter.'* ^^Yet, Helena/' said the 
countess, "you might be my daughter- 
in-law ; and I am afraid that is what 
you mean to be, the words mother and 
daughter so disturb you. Helena, do 
you loYe my son ? *' ^^ Good madam, 
pardon me,'' said the affrighted Helena. 
'Again the countess repeated her ques- 
tion, "Do you lore my son?" "Do 
not you lore him, madam ? " said Hel- 
ena. The countess replied : " Give 
me not this evasive answer, Helena. 
Come, come, disclose the state of your 
affections, for your love has to the full 
appeared." Helena on her knees now 
owned her love, and with shame and 
terror implored the pardon of her noble 
mistress ; and with words expressive of 
the sense she had of the inequality 
between their fortunes, she protested 
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Bertram did not know she lored him, 
comparing her humble unaspiring lore 
to a poor Indian, who adores the snn, 
that looks upon his worshipper, but 
knows of him no more. The countess 
asked Helena if she had not lately an 
intent to go to Paris ? Helena owned 
the design she had formed in her mind, 
when she heard Lafeu speak of the 
king's illness. " This was your motive 
for wishing to go to Paris,'' said the 
countess, *^was it? Speak truly." 
Helena honestly answered, '*My lord 
your son made me to think of this ; 
else Paris, and the medicine, and the 
king, had from the conyersation of my 
thoughts been absent then." The 
countess heard the whole of this con- 
fession without saying a word either of 
approval or of blame, but she strictly 
questioned Helena as to the probability 
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of the medicine being useful to the 
king. She found that it was the most 
prized by Gerard de Narbon of all he 
possessed^ and that he had given it to 
his daughter on his death-bed; and 
remembering the solemn promise she 
had made at that awful hour in re- 
gard to this young maid, whose des- 
tiny, and the life of the king himself, 
seemed to depend on the execution of 
a project, (which though conceived by 
the fond suggestions of a loving maid- 
en's thoughts, the countess knew not 
but it might be the unseen workings of 
Providence to bring to pass the recovery 
of the king, and to lay the foundation of 
the future fortunes of Gerard de Nar- 
bon's daughter,) free leave she gave to 
Helena to pursue her own way, and 
generously furnished her with ample 
means and suitable attendants ; and 
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Helena set out for Paris with the bless- 
ings of the countess^ and her kindest 
wishes for her success. 

Helena arrived at Paris, and by the 
assistance of her friend the old lord 
Lafen, she obtained an audience of the 
king. She had still many difficulties to 
encounter, for the king was not easily 
prevailed on to try the medicine ofifered 
him by this fair young doctor. But 
she told him she was Oerard de Car- 
bon's daughter (with whose fame the 
king was well acquainted), and she 
offered the precious medicine as the 
darling treasure which contained the 
essence of all her father's long experi- 
ence and skill, and she boldly engaged 
to forfeit her life, if it failed to restore 
his majesty to perfect health in the 
space of two days. The king at length 
consented to try it, and in two days' 
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time Helena was to lose her life if the 
king did not recover; but if she suc- 
ceeded, he promised to give her the 
choice of any man throughout all 
France (the princes only excepted) 
whom she could like for a husband ; 
the choice of a husband being the fee 
Helena demanded, if she cured the 
king of his disease. 

Helena did not deceive herself in the 
hope she conceived of the efficacy of 
her father's medicine^ Before two days 
were at an end, the king was restored 
to perfect health, and he assembled all 
the young noblemen of his oourt to- 
gether, in order to confer the promised 
reward of a husband upon his fair phy- 
sician ; and he desired Helena to look 
round on this youthful parcel of noble 
bachelors, and choose her husband. 
Helena was not slow to make her choice. 
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for among these young lords she saw 
the count Bossilion, and turning to 
Bertram, she said : '^ This is the man. 
I dare not say, my lord, I take yon, but 
I give me and my service ever whilst I 
live into your guiding power/' *^Why, 
then," said the king, '^ young Bertram, 
take her; she is your wife." Bertram 
did not hesitate to declare his dislike 
to this present of the king's of the self- 
offered Helena, who, he said, was a 
poor physician's daughter, bred at his 
father's charge, and now living a de- 
pendent on his mother's bounty. Hel- 
ena heard him speak these words of 
rejection and of scorn, and she said to 
the king : " That you are well, my lord, 
I am glad. Let the rest go." Bat the 
king would not suffer his royal com- 
mand to be so slighted ; for the power 
of bestowing their nobles in marriage 
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was one of the many priyileges of the 
kings of France ; and that same day 
Bertram was married to Helena, a 
forced and uneasy marriage to Bertram, 
and of no promising hope to the poor 
lady, who, though she gained the noble 
husband she had hazarded her life to 
obtain, seemed to have won but a splen- 
did blank, her husband's loye not be- 
ing a gift in the power of the king of 
France to bestow. 

Helena was no sooner married, than 
she was desired by Bertram to apply to 
the king for him for leave of absence 
from court ; and when she brought him 
the king's permission for his departure, 
Bertram told her that he was not pre- 
pared for this sudden marriage, it had 
much unsettled him, and therefore she 
must not wonder at the course he should 
pursue. If Helena wondered not, she 
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grieved when she found it was his in- 
tention to leare her. He ordered her 
to go home to his mother. When 
Helena heard this unkind command, 
she replied, " Sir, I can nothing say to 
this, but that I am your most obedient 
servant, and shall ever with true ob- 
servance seek to eke out that desert, 
wherein my homely stars have failed 
to equal my great fortunes/' But this 
humble speech of Helena's did not at 
all move the haughty Bertram to pity 
his gentle wife, and he parted from her 
without even the common civility of a 
kind farewell. 

Back to the countess then Helena 
returned. She had accomplished the 
purport of her journey, she had pre- 
served the life of the king, and she had 
wedded her heart's dear lord, the count 

Eossilion ; but she returned back a 
Vol. II— 2 
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dejected lady to her noble mother-in- 
law^ and as soon as she entered the 
house she received a letter from Ber- 
tram which almost broke her heart. 

The good countess received her with 
a cordial welcome, as if she had been 
her son^s own choice, and a lady of a 
high degree, and she spoke kind words, 
to comfort her for the unkind neglect 
of Bertram in sending his wife home 
on her bridal day alone. But this gra- 
cious reception failed to cheer the sad 
mind of Helena, and she said,^^ Madam, 
my lord is gone, forever gone." She 
then read these words out of Bertram's 
letter : When you can get the ring from 
my finger y which never shall come off, 
then call me husband, but in such a 
Then I write a Never. "This is a 
dreadful sentence ! " said Helena. The 
countess begged her to have patience. 
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and said^ now Bertram was gone, she 
shonld be her child, and that she de- 
served a lord that twenty such rude 
boys as Bertram might tend upon, and 
hourly call her mistress. But in yain 
by respectful condescension and kind 
flattery this matchless mother tried to 
soothe the sorrows of her daughter-in- 
law. Helena still kept her eyes fixed 
upon the letter, and cried out in an 
agony of grief. Till I have no %oife^ I 
have nothing in France., The countess 
asked her if she found those words in 
the letter ? ^^ Yes, madam," was all 
poor Helena could answer. The next 
morning Helena was missing. She left 
a letter to be delivered to the countess 
after she was gone, to acquaint her with 
the reason of her sudden absence : in 
tliis letter she informed her, that she 
was so much grieved at having driven 
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Bertram from his native country and 
his home, that to atone for her offence, 
she had undertaken a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Jaques le Grand, and 
concluded with requesting the countess 
to inform her son, that the wife he so 
hated had left his house forever. 

Bertram, when he left Paris, went to 
Florence, and there became an officer 
in the duke of Florence's army, and 
after a successful war, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by many brave ac- 
tions, Bertram received letters from his 
mother, containing the acceptable tid- 
ings that Helena would no more dis- 
turb him ; and he was preparing to 
return home, when Helena herself, 
clad in her pilgrim's weeds, arrived at 
the city of Florence. 

Florence was a city through which 
the pilgrims used to pass on their way 
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to St. Jaqnes le Grand ; and when 
Helena arrived at this city, she heard 
that a hospitable widow dwelt there, 
who used to receive into her house the 
female pilgrims that were going to visit 
the shrine of that saint, giving them 
lodging and kind entertainment. To 
this good lady therefore Helena went, 
and the widow gave her a courteous 
welcome, and invited her to see what- 
ever was curious in that famous city, 
and told her that if she would like to 
see the duke's army, she would take 
her where she might have a full view 
of ifc. " And you will see a country- 
man of yours," said the widow ; ^*his 
name is count Eossilion, who has done 
worthy service in the duke's wars.'' 
Helena wanted no second invitation, 
when she found Bertram was to 
make part of the show. She accom- 
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panied her hostess ; and a sad and 
mournf al pleasure it was to her to look 
once more upon her dear husband's 
face. ^^Is he not a handsome man ? " 
said the widow. "I like him weD," 
replied Helena with great truth. All 
the way they walked^ the talkative 
widow's discourse was all of Bertram : 
she told Helena the story of Bertram's 
marriage^ and how he had deserted the 
poor lady his wife^ and entered into the 
duke's army to avoid living with her. 
To this account of her own misfortunes 
Helena patiently listened, and when it 
was ended, the history of Bertram was 
not yet done, for then the widow began 
another tale, every word of which sunk 
deep into the mind of Helena ; for the 
story she now told was of Bertram's 
love for her daughter. 
Though Bertram did not like the 
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marriage forced on him by the king, it 
seems he was not insensible to love, for 
since he had been stationed with the 
army at Florence, he had fallen in loye 
with Diana, a fair young gentlewoman, 
the daughter of this widow who was 
Helena's hostess ; and every night, 
with music of all sorts, and songs com- 
posed in praise of Diana's beauty, he 
would come under her window, and so- 
licit her love ; and all his suit to her 
was, that she would permit him to visit 
her by stealth after the family were re- 
tired to rest ; but Diana would by no 
means be persuaded to grant this im- 
proper request, nor give any encourage- 
ment to his suit, knowing him to be 
a married man; for Diana had been 
brought up under the counsels of a 
prudent mother, who, though she was 
now in reduced circumstances, was well 
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bom, and descended from the noble 
family of the Capnlets. 

All this the good lady related to 
Helena, highly praising the virtnous 
principles of her discreet daughter, 
which she said were entirely owing to 
the excellent education and good adyice 
she had given her ; and she farther 
said, that Bertram had been particu- 
larly importunate with Diana to admit 
him to the visit he so much desired 
that night, because he was going to 
leave Florence early the next morning. 

Though it grieved Helena to hear of 
Bertram's love for the widow's daugh- 
ter, yet from this story the ardent mind 
of Helena conceived a project (nothing 
discouraged at the ill success of her 
former one) to recover her truant lord. 
She disclosed to the widow that she 
was Helena, the deserted wife of Ber- 
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tram^ and requested that her kind host- 
ess and her daughter would suffer this 
visit from Bertram to take place, and 
allow her to pass herself upon Bertram 
for Diana ; telling them, her chief mo- 
tive for desiring to have this secret 
meeting with her husband, was to get 
a ring from him, which he had said, if 
ever she was in possession of he would 
acknowledge her as his wife. 

The widow and her daughter prom- 
ised to assist her in this affair, partly 
moved by pity for this unhappy for- 
saken wife, and partly won over to her 
interest by the promises of reward 
which Helena made them, giving them 
a purse of money in earnest of her fu- 
ture favor. In the course of that day 
Helena caused information to be sent to 
Bertram that she was dead; hoping that 
when he thought himself free to make 
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a second choice by the news of her 
death, he would offer niarriage to her 
in her feigned character of Diana. And 
if she could obtain the ring and this 
promise too^ she doubted not she should 
make some future good come of it. 

In the eyeningy after it was dark, 
Bertram was admitted into Diana's 
chamber^ and Helena was there ready 
to receive him. The flattering compli- 
ments and love discourse he addressed 
to Helena were precious sounds to her^ 
though she knew they were meant for 
Diana ; and Bertram was so well pleased 
with her, that he made her a solemn 
promise to be her husband, and to loTe 
her forever ; which she hoped would be 
prophetic of real affection, when ho 
should know it was his own wife, the 
despised Helena, whose conversation 
had so delighted him. 
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Bertram never knew how sensible a 
lady Helena was, else perhaps he would 
not have been so regardless of her ; 
and seeing her every day, he had en- 
tirely overlooked her beauty; a face 
we are accustomed to see constantly 
losing the effect which is caused by the 
first sight either of beauty or of plain- 
ness ; and of her understanding it was 
impossible he should judge, because she 
felt such reverence, mixed with her 
love for him, that she was always silent 
in his presence : but now that her future 
fate, and the happy ending of all her 
love-projects, seemed to depend on her 
leaving a favorable impression on the 
mind of Bertram from this night's in- 
terview, she exerted all her wit to please 
him; and the simple graces of her 
lively conversation, and the endearing 
sweetness of her manners, so charmed 
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Bertram, that he vowed she should be 
his wife. Helena begged the ring from 
off his finger as a token of his regard, 
and he gave it to her ; and in return 
for this ring, which it was of such im- 
portance to her to possess, she gave him 
another ring, which was one the king 
had made her a present of. Before it 
was light in the morning, she sent Ber- 
tram away; and he immediately set 
out on his journey towards his mother's 
house. 

Helena prevailed on the widow and 
Diana to accompany her to Paris, their 
further assistance being necessary to 
the full accomplishment of the plan 
she had formed. When they arrived 
there, they found the king was gone 
upon a visit to the countess of Bossilion, 
and Helena followed the king with all 
the speed she could make. 
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The king was still in perfect health, 
and hig gratitude to her who had been 
the means of his recovery was so lively 
in his mind, that the moment he saw 
the countess of Eossilion, he began to 
talk of Helena, calling her a precious 
jewel that was lost by the. folly of her 
son ; but seeing the subject distressed 
the countess, who sincerely lamented 
the death of Helena, he said, **My 
good lady, I have forgiven and forgot- 
ten all." But the good-natured old 
Lafeu, who was present, and could not 
bear that the memory of his favorite 
Helena should be so lightly passed over, 
said, " This I must say, the young lord 
did great offence to his majesty, his 
mother, and his lady; but to himself 
he did the greatest wrong of all, for he 
has lost a wife whose beauty astonished 
all eyes, whose words took all ears cap- 
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tive, whose deep perfection made all 
hearts wish to serve her.'^ The king 
said^ ^^ Praising what is lost makes the 
remembrance dear. Well — call him 
hither ; " meaning Bertram, who now 
presented himself before the king : and, 
on his expressing deep sorrow for the 
injuries he had done to Helena, the 
king, for his dead father's and his ad« 
mirable mother's sake, pardoned him, 
and restored him once more to his 
favor. But the gracious countenance 
of the king was soon changed towards 
him, for he perceived that Bertram 
wore the very ring upon his finger 
which he had given to Helena : and he 
well remembered that Helena had called 
all the saints in heaven to witness she 
would never part with that ring, unless 
she sent it to the king himself upon some 
great disaster befaUing her ; and Ber- 
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tram, on the king's questioning him 
how he came by the ring, told an im- 
probable story of a lady throwing it to 
him out of a window, and denied ever 
haying seen Helena since the day of 
their marriage. The king, knowing 
Bertram^s dislike to his wife, feared he 
had destroyed her : and he ordered his 
guards to seize Bertram, saying, " I am 
wrapt in dismal thinking, for I fear the 
life of Helena was foully snatched." 
At this moment Diana and her mother 
entered, and presented a petition to the 
king, wherein they begged his majesty 
to exert his royal power to compel Ber- 
tram to marry Diana, he haying made 
her a solemn promise of marriage. 
Bertram, fearing the king's anger, de- 
nied he had made any such promise ; 
and then Diana produced the ring 
(which Helena had put into her hands) 
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to confirm the truth of her words ; and 
she said that she had given Bertram the 
ring he then wore, in exchange for that, 
at the time he vowed to marry her. On 
hearing this, the king ordered the guards 
to seize her also ; and her account of the 
ring differing from Bertram's, the king's 
suspicions were confirmed : and he said, 
if they did not confess how they came 
by this ring of Helena's they should 
be both put to death. Diana requested 
her mother might be permitted to fetch 
the jeweller of whom she bought the 
ring, which being granted, the widow 
went out, and presently returned lead- 
ing in Helena herself. 

The good countess, who in silent grief 
had beheld her son's danger, and had 
even dreaded that the suspicion of his 
having destroyed his wife might possi- 
bly be true, finding her dear Helena, 
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whom she loved with even a maternal 
affection, was still living, felt a delight 
" she was hardly able to support ; and 
the king, scarce believing for joy that 
it was Helena, said, ^^Is this indeed the 
wife of Bertram that I see ? " Helena, 
feeling herself yet an unacknowledged 
wife, replied, "No, my good lord, it is 
but the shadow of a wife you see, the 
name and not the thing." Bertram 
cried out, " Both, both ! pardon ! " 
*^0 my lord," said Helena, "when I 
personated this fair maid, I found you 
wondrous kind ; and look, here is your 
letter ! " reading to him in a joyful tone 
those words which she had once repeat- 
ed so sorrowfully. When from my finger 
you can get this ring — " This is done ; 
it was to me you gave the ring. Will 
you be mine, now you are doubly won ? " 

Bertram replied, "If you can make it 
Vol. II.-8 
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plain that you were the lady I talked 
with that night, I will love you dearly, 
ever, ever dearly." This was nodiflS-# 
cult task, for the widow and Diana 
came with Helena to prove this fact ; 
and the king was so well pleased with 
Diana, for the friendly assistance she 
had rendered the dear lady he so truly 
valued for the service she had done 
him, that he promised her also a noble 
husband : Helena's history giving him 
a hint, that it was a suitable reward for 
kings to bestow upon fair ladies when 
they perform notable services. 

Thus Helena at last found, that her 
father's legacy was indeed sanctified by 
the luckiest stars in heaven; for she 
was now the beloved wife of her dear 
Bertram, the daughter-in-law of her 
noble mistress, and herself the countess 
of Bossilion. 



THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Katherine, the Shrew, was the eld- 
est daughter of Baptista, a rich gentle- 
man of Padua. She was a lady of such 
an ungovernable spirit and fiery temper, 
such a loud-tongued scold, that she was 
known in Padua by no other name than 
Katherine the Shrew. It seemed very 
unlikely, indeed impossible, that any 
gentleman would ever be found who 
would venture to marry this lady, and 
therefore Baptista was much blamed 
for deferring his consent to many ex- 
cellent offers that were made to her 
gentle sister Bianca, putting oflE all 
Bianca's suitors with this excuse, that 
when the eldest sister was fairly off his 
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hands, thev should have free leare to 
address young Bianca. 

It happened however that a gentle- 
man, named Petmchio, came to Padna, 
purposely to look out for a wife, who, 
nothing discouraged by these reports 
of Katherine's temper, and hearing she 
was rich and handsome, resolved upon 
marrying this famous termagant, and 
taming her into a meek and man- 
ageable wife. . And truly none was so 
fit to set about this herculean labor as 
Petruchio, whose spirit was as high as 
Katherine's, and he was a witty and 
most happy-tempered humorist, and 
withal so wise, and of such a true judg- 
ment, that he well knew how to feign 
a passionate and furious deportment, 
when his spirits were so calm that him- 
self could have laughed merrily at his 
own angry feigning, for his natural 
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temper was careless and easy ; the bois- 
terous airs he assumed when he became 
the husband of Katherine being but in 
sport, or, more properly speaking, af- 
fected by his excellent discernment, as 
the only means to overcome in her own 
way the passionate ways of the furious 
Katherine. 

A courting then Petruchio went to 
Katherine the Shrew ; and first of all 
he applied to Baptista, her father, for 
leave to wop his gentle daughter Kath- 
erine, as Petruchio called her, saying 
archly, that, having heard of her bash- 
ful modesty and mild behavior, he had 
come from Verona to solicit her love. 
Her father, though he wished her mar- 
ried, was forced to confess Katherine 
would ill answer this character, it be- 
ing soon apparent of what manner of 
gentleness she was composed, for her 
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music-master rushed into the room to 
complain that the gentle Katherine, 
his pupil, had broken his head with her 
lute, for presuming to find fault with 
her performance ; which, when Pe- 
truchio heard, he said, " It is a braye 
wench ; I love her more than ever, and 
long to have some chat with her ;" and 
hurrying the old gentleman for a posi- 
tive answer, he said, "My business is in 
haste, signior Baptista, I cannot come 
every day to woo. You knew my 
father : he is dead, and has left me 
heir to all his lands and goods. Then 
tell me, if I get your daughter's love, 
what dowry you will give with her.'' 
Baptista thought his manner was some- 
what blunt for a lover ; but being glad 
to get Katherine married, he answered 
that he would give her twenty thousand 
crowns for her dowry, and half his 
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estate at his death : so this odd rnatch 
was quickly agreed on, and Baptista 
went to apprise his shrewish daughter 
of her lover's addresses, and sent her 
in to Petruchio to listen to his suit. 

In the mean time Petruchio was set- 
tling with himself the mode of courtship 
he should pursue; and he said: "I 
will woo her with some spirit when she 
comes. If she rails at me, why then I 
will tell her she sings as sweetly as a 
nightingale ; and if she frowns, I will 
say she looks as clear as roses newly 
washed with dew. If she will not speak 
a word, I will praise the eloquence of 
her language ; and if she hids me leave 
her, I will give her thanks as if she bid 
me stay with her a week." Now the 
stately Katherine entered, and Petru- 
chio first addressed her with **Good 
morrow^ £ate, for that is your name, I 
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hear/' Katherine, not liking this plain 
salutation, said disdainfully, "They 
call me Katherine who do speak to 
me." "You lie," replied the lover; 
" for you are called plain Kate, and 
bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the 
Shrew : but, Kate, you are the prettiest 
Kate in Christendom, and therefore, 
Kate, hearing your mildness praised in 
every town, I am come to woo you for 
my wife." 

A strange courtship they made of it* 
She in loud and angry terms showing 
him how justly she had gained the 
name of Shrew, while he still praised 
her sweet and courteous words, till at 
length, hearing her father coming, he 
said (intending to make as quick a 
wooing as possible), " Sweet Katherine, 
let us set this idle chat aside, for your 
father has consented that you shall be 
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my wife, your dowry is agreed on, and 
whether you will or no, I will marry 
you." 

And now Baptista entering, Petruchio 
told him his daughter had received him 
kindly, and that she had promised to 
be married the next Sunday. This 
Katherine denied, saying, she would 
rather see him hanged on Sunday, and 
reproached her father for wishing to 
wed her to such a mad-cap rufBian as 
Petruchio. Petruchio desired her father 
not to regard her angry words, for they 
had agreed she should seem reluctant 
before him, but that when they were 
alone he had found her very fond and 
loving ; and he said to her, " Give me 
your hand, Kate ; I will go to Venice 
to buy you fine apparel against your 
wedding-day. Provide the feast, father, 
and bid the wedding guests. I will bo 
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sure to bring rings, fine array, and rich 
clothes, that my Katherine may be fine ; 
and kiss me, Kate, for we will be mar- 
ried on Sunday." 

On the Sunday all the wedding 
guests were assembled, but they waited 
long before Petruehio came, and E^ath- 
erine wept for vexation to think that 
Petruehio had only been making a jest 
of her. At last, however, he appear- 
ed ; but he brought none of the bridal 
finery he had promised Katherine, nor 
was he dressed himself like a bride- 
groom, but in strange disordered at- 
tire, as if he meant to make a sport of 
the serious business he came abont ; 
and his servant and the very horses on 
which they rode were in like manner 
in mean and fantastic fashion habited. 

Petruehio could not be persuaded to 
change his dress ; he said, Katherine 
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was to be married to him, and not to 
his clothes ; and finding it was in yain 
to argue with him, to the church they 
went, he still behaving in the same mad 
way, for when the priest asked Petru- 
chio if Katherine should be his wife, 
he swore so loud that she should, that, 
all amazed, the priest let faU his book, 
and as he stooped to take it up, this 
mad-brained bridegroom gave him such 
a cuflf, that down fell the priest and his 
book again. And all the while they 
were being married he stamped and 
swore so, that the high-spirited Kath- 
erine trembled and shook with fear. 
After the ceremony was over, while 
they were yet in the church, he called for 
wine, and drank a loud health to the 
company, and threw a sop which was 
at the bottom of the glass full in the 
sexton's face, giving no other reason 
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for this strange act, than that the sex- 
ton's beard grew thin and hungerly, 
and seemed to ask the sop as he was 
drinking. Never sure was there such 
a mad marriage ; but Petruchio did but 
put this wildness on, the better to sac- 
eeed in the plot he had formed to tame 
his shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous 
marriage feast, but when they returned 
from church, Petruchio, taking hold of 
K^therine, declared his intention of 
carrying his wife home instantly : and 
no remonstrance of his father-in-law, 
or angry words of the enraged Kath- 
erine, could make him change his pur- 
pose ; he claimed a husband's right to 
dispose of his wife as he pleased, and 
away he hurried Katherine oflE : he 
seeming so daring and resolute that no 
one dared attempt to stop him. 
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Petruchio mounted his wife upon a 
miserable horse, lean and lank, which 
he had picked out for the purpose, 
and himself and his servant no better 
mounted ; they journeyed on through 
rough and miry ways, and ever when 
this horse of Katherine's stumbled, he 
would storm and swear at the poor 
jaded beast, who could scarce crawl 
under his burden, as if he had been 
the most passionate man alive. 

At length, after a weary journey, 
during which Katherine had heard 
nothing but the wild ravings of Pe- 
truchio at the servant and the horses, 
they arrived at his house. Petruchio 
welcomed her kindly to her home, but 
he resolved she should have neither 
rest nor food that night. The tables 
were spread, and supper soon served ; 
but Petruchio, pretending to find fault 
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with every dish, threw the meat about 
the floor, and ordered the servants to 
remove it away ; and all this he did^ as 
he said, in love for his Katherine, that 
she might not eat meat that was not 
well dressed. And when Katherine, 
weary and supperless, retired to rest, 
he found the same fault with the bed, 
throwing the pillows and bedclothes 
about the room, so that she was forced 
to sit down in a chair, where if she 
chanced to drop asleep, she was pres- 
ently awakened by the loud voice of 
• her husband, storming at the servants 
for the ill -making of his wife's bridal- 
bed. 

The next day Petruchio pursued the 
same course, still speaking kind words 
to Katherine, but when she attempted 
to eat, finding fault with everything 
that was set before her, throwing the 
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breakfast on the floor as he had done 
the supper ; and Katherine, the haughty 
Katherine, was fain to beg the servants 
would bring her secretly a morsel of 
food ; but they being instructed by 
Petruchio, replied, they dared not give 
her anything unknown to their master. 
" Ah/^ said she, "did he marry me to 
famish me ? Beggars that come to my 
father's door have food given them. 
But I, who never knew what it was to 
entreat for anything, am starved for 
want of food, giddy for want of sleep, 
with oaths kept waking, and with 
brawling fed ; and that which vexes 
me more than all, he does it under the 
name of perfect love, pretending that if 
I sleep or eat, it were present death to 
me." Here the soliloquy was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Petruchio : 
he, not meaning she should be quite 
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starved, had brought her a small por- 
tion of meat, and he said to her, " How 
fares my sweet Kate ? Here, love, you 
see how diligent I am, I have dressed 
your meat myself. I am sure this 
kindness merits thanks. What, not a 
word ? Nay, then you love not the 
meat, and all the pains I have taken is 
to no purpose." He then ordered the 
servant to take the dish away. Extreme 
hunger, which had abated the pride of 
Katherine, made her say, though an- 
gered to the heart, " I pray you let it 
stand." But this was not all Petruehio 
intended to bring her to, and he replied, 
" The poorest service is repaid with 
thanks, and so shall mine before you 
touch the meat." On this Katherine 
brought out a reluctant "I thank you, 
sir." And now he suffered her to make 
a slender meal, saying, "Much good 
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may it do your gentle heart, Kate ; eat 
apace ! And now, my honey love, we 
will return to your father's house, and 
revel it as bravely as the best, with 
silken coats and caps and golden rings, 
with ruffs and scarfs and fans and 
double change of finery ; " and to make 
her believe he really intended to give 
her these gay things, he called in a 
tailor and a haberdasher, who brought 
some new clothes he had ordered for 
her, and then giving her plate to the 
servant to take away, before she had 
half satisfied her hunger, he said, 
" What, have you dined ? " The haber- 
dasher presented a cap, saying, " Here 
IS the cap your worship bespoke ; " on 
which Petruchio began to storm afresh, 
saying the cap was moulded in a por- 
ringer, and that it was no bigger than 

a cockle or walnut shell, desiring the 
Vol n— 4 
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haberdasher to take it away and make 
a bigger. Kafcherine said, " I will have 
this ; all gentlewomen wear such caps 
as these." "When you are gentle," 
replied Petruchio, " you shall have one 
too, and not till then." The meat 
Katherine had eaten had a little re- 
vived her fallen spirits, and she said, 
" Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to 
speak, and speak I will : I am no child, 
no babe ; your betters have endured to 
hear me say my mind ; and if you can- 
not, you had better stop your ears." 
Petruchio would not hear these angry 
words, for he had happily discovered a 
better way of managing his wife than 
keeping up a jangling argument with 
her ; therefore his answer was, " Why, 
you say true ; it is a paltry cap, and I 
love you for not liking it." " Love me, 
or love me not," said Katherine, "I 
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like the cap, and I will have this cap 
or none/* "You say you wish to see 
the gown/* said Petruchio, still affect- 
ing to misunderstand her. The tailor 
then came forward and showed her a 
fine gown he had made for her. Pe- 
truchio, whose intent was that she 
should have neither cap nor gown, 
found as much fault with that. " 
mercy. Heaven I " said he, " what stuff 
is here I What, do you call this a 
sleeve ? it is like a demi-cannon, carved 
up and down like an apple-tart." The 
tailor said, " You bid me make it ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times ; ** 
and Katherine said, she never saw 
a better fashioned gown. This was 
enough for Petruchio, and privately 
desiring these people might be paid for 
their goods, and excuses made to them 
for the seemingly strange treatment he 
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bestowed upon them, he with fierce 
words and furious gestures drove the 
tailor and the haberdasher out of the 
room ; and then, turning to Katherine, 
he said, "Well, come, my Kate, we 
will go to your father's even in these 
mean garments we now wear/* And 
then he ordered his horses, afSrming 
they should reach Baptista's house by 
dinner-time, for that it was but seven 
o'clock. Now it was not early morning, 
but the very middle of the day, when he 
spoke this ; therefore Katherine ven- 
tured to say, though modestly, being 
almost overcome by the vehemence of 
his manner, " I dare assure you, sir, it 
is two o'clock, and will be supper-time 
before we get there." But Petruchio 
meant that she should be so completely 
subdued that she should assent to every- 
thing he said, before he carried her to 
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her father ; and therefore, as if he were 
lord even of the sun, and could com- 
mand the hours, he said it should be 
what time he pleased to have it, before 
he set forward ; " For," said he, " what- 
ever I say or do, you still are crossing 
it. I will not go to-day, and when I 
go, it shall be what o'clock I say it is." 
Another day Katherine was forced to 
practise her newly found obedience, 
and not till he had brought her proud 
spirit to such a perfect subjection, that 
she dared not remember there was such 
a word as contradiction, would Petru- 
chio allow her to go to her father^s 
house ; and even while they were upon 
their journey thither, she was in danger 
of being turned back again, only because 
she happened to hint it was the sun, 
when he affirmed the moon shone 
brightly at noonday. "Now, by my 
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mother's son," said he, "and that is 
myself, it shall be the moon, or stars, 
or what 1 list, before I journey to your 
father's house." He then made as if 
he were going back again ; but Kath- 
erine, no longer Katherine the Shrew, 
but the obedient wife, said, " Let us go 
forward, I pray, now we have come so 
far, and it shall be the sun, or moon, 
or what you please, «nd if you please 
to call it a rush-candle henceforth, I 
vow it shall be so for me." This he 
was resolved to prove, therefore he said 
again, "I say, it is the moon." "I 
know it is the moon," replied Kath- 
erine. " You lie, it is the blessed sun," 
said Petruchio. " Then it is the blessed 
sun," replied Katherine ; " but sun it is 
not, when you say it is not. What you 
will have it named, even so it is, and so 
it ever shall be for Katherine." Now 
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then he suffered her to proceed on her 
journey; but further to try if this 
yielding humor would last^ he addressed 
an old gentleman they met on the road 
as if he had been a young woman^ say- 
ing to him, "Good morrow, gentle 
mistress ; '' and asked Katherine if she 
had evei^ beheld a fairer gentlewoman, 
praising the red and white of the old 
man's cheeks, and comparing his eyes 
fco two bright stars ; and again he ad- 
dressed him, saying, "Fair, lovely 
maid, once more good day to you ! " 
and said to his wife, " Sweet Kate, em- 
brace her for her beaut/s sake." The 
now completely vanquished Katherine 
quickly adopted her husband's opinion, 
and made her speech in like sort to the 
old gentleman, saying to him, " Young, 
budding virgin, you are fair, and fresh, 
and sweet : whither are you going, and 
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where is your dwelling ? Happy are 
the parents of so fair a child.'' " Why, 
how now, Kate," said Petmchio ; ** I 
hope yon are not mad. This is a man, 
old and wrinkled, faded and withered, 
and not a maiden, as you say he is." 
On this Katherine said, *^ Pardon me, 
old gentleman ; the sun has so dazzled 
my eyes, that everything I look on 
seemeth green. Now I perceive you 
are a reverend father : I hope you will 
pardon me for my sad mistake." " Do, 
good old grandsire," said Petruchio, 
^' and tell us which way you are travel- 
ling. We shall be glad of your good 
company, if you are going our way." 
The old gentleman replied : "Fair sir, 
and you my merry mistress, your strange 
encounter has much amazed me. My 
name is Vincentio, and I am going to 
visit a son of mine who lives at Padua." 
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Then Petmchio knew the old gentleman 
to be the father of Lueentio, a young 
gentleman who was to be married to 
Baptista's younger daughter, Bianea, 
and he made Vincentio very happy, by 
telling him the rich marriage his son 
was about to mq,ke ; and they all jour- 
neyed on pleasantly together till they 
came to Baptista's house, where there 
was a large company assembled to cele- 
brate the wedding of Bianca and Lueen- 
tio, Bapfcisfca having willingly consented 
to the marriage of Bianca when he had 
got Katherine off his hands. 

When they entered, Baptista wel- 
comed them to the wedding feast, and 
there was present also another newly- 
married pair. 

Lueentio, Bianca's husband, and-Hor- 
tensio, the other new married man, 
could not forbear sly jests, which seem- 
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ed to hint at the shrewish disposition 
of Petruchio's wife, and these fond 
bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with 
the mild tempers of the ladies they had 
chosen, laughing at Petruchio for his 
less fortunate choice. Petruchio took 
little notice of their jokes till the ladies 
were retired after dinner, and then he 
perceived Baptista himself joined in 
the laugh against him : for when Pe- 
truchio affirmed that his wife would 
prove more obedient than theirs, the 
father of Katherine said, "N'ow, in 
good sadness, son Petruchio, I fear you 
have got the veriest shrew of all." 
"Well," said Petruchio, "I say no, 
and therefore for assurance that I speak 
the truth, let us each one send for his 
wife, and he whose wife is most obedi- 
ent to come at first when she is sent for 
shall win a wager which we will pro- 
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pose." To this the other two husbands 
willingly consented, for they were quite 
confident that their gentle wives would 
prove more obedient than the head- 
strong Katherine ; and they proposed 
a wager of twenty crowns, but Petru- 
chio merrily said, he would lay as much 
as that upon his hawk or hound, but 
twenty times as much upon his wife. 
Lucentio and Hortensio raised the wager 
to a hundred crowns, and Lucentio first 
sent his servant to desire Bianca would 
come to him. But the servant return- 
ed, and said, ^^Sir, my mistress sends 
you word she is busy and cannot come.** 
" How,*' said Petruchio, *^ does she say 
she is busy and cannot come ? Is 
that an answer for a wife ? ** Then 
they laughed at him, and said, it would 
be well if Eatherine did not send him 
a worse answer. And now it was Hor- 
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tensio's turn to send for his wife ; and 
he said to his servant, " Ck), and entreat 
my wife to come to me/' ** ho ! en- 
treat herl" said Petruchio. "Nay, 
then, she needs must come." " I am 
afraid, sir," said Hortensio, "your 
wife will not be entreated." But pres- 
ently this ciyil husband looked a little 
blank, when the servant returned with- 
out his mistress ; and he said to him, 
" How now 1 Where is my wife ? " 
" Sir," said the servant, " my mistress 
says, you have some goodly jest in 
hand, and therefore she will not come. 
She bids you come to her." "Worse 
and worse 1 " said Petruchio ; and then 
he sent his servant, saying, "Sirrah, 
go to your mistress, and tell her I com- 
mand her to come to me. " The company 
had scarcely time to think she would 
not obey this summons, when Baptista, 
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all in amaze, exclaimed, '^!N^ow, by my 
hollidam, here comes Katherine I " and 
she entered, saying meekly to Petmchio, 
" What is your will, sir, that you send 
forme?** ^^ Where is your sister and 
Hortensio^s wife ? " said he. Katherine 
replied, "They sit conferring by the 
parlor fire/* " Go, fetch them hither I '* 
said Petruchio. Away went Kathe- 
rine without reply to perform her hus- 
band's command. "Here is a won- 
der," said Lucentio, "if you talk of a 
wonder.** "And so it is,** said Hor- 
tensio; **I marvel what it bodes.** 
** Marry, peace it bodes,** said Petru- 
chio, "and love, and quiet life, and 
right supremacy; and, to be short, 
everything that is sweet and happy.** 
Katherine*s father, overjoyed to see 
this reformation in his daughter, said, 
" Now, fair befall thee, son Petruchio I 
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ycra. have won the wager, and I will add 
another twenty thousand crowns to her 
dowry, aa if aho were another daughter, 
for Bhe is changed aa jf ahe had never 
Ijeen." "Nay," said Petrnchio, "I 
will win the wager better yet, and show 
more signs of her new-built virtue and 
obedience," Katherine now entering 
with the two ladies, he continued, " See 
where ahe cornea, and brings yonr fro- 
ward wives aa priaonere to her womanly 
perBuaaioo. Katherine, that oap of 
yonrs does not become you ; off with 
that bauble, and throw it under foot." 
Katherine instantly took off her cap, 
and threw it down. "Lord!" said 
Hortensio'a wife, "may I never have a 
cause to sigh till I am brongfat to such 
a silly pass ! " And Bianca, she too said, 
"Fie, what foolish duty call you this ?" 
On this Bianca's h-usband said to her, " I 



I 
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wish your duty were as foolish too I The 
wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, has 
cost me a hundred crowns since dinner- 
time." "The more fool you/' said Bi- 
anca, " for laying on my duty/' ' Kath- 
erine," said Petruchio, "I charge you 
tell these headstrong women what duty 
they owe their lords and husbands." 
And to the wonder of all present, the 
reformed shrewish lady spoke as elo- 
quently in praise of the wifelike duty 
of obedience, as she had practised it 
implicitly in a ready submission to Pe- 
truchio's will. And Katherine once 
more became famous in Padua, not as 
heretofore, as Katherine the Shrew, 
but as Katherine the most obedient 
and duteous wife in Padua. 



THE COMEDY OP EEEOES. 

The states of Syracuse and Ephesns 
being at variance, there was a cruel law 
made at Ephesus, ordaining that if any 
merchant of Syracuse was seen in the 
city of Ephesus, he was to be put to 
death, unless he could pay a thousand 
marks for the ransom of his life. 

uEgeon, an old merchant of Syracuse, 
was discovered in the streets of Ephesus, 
and brought before the duke, either to 
pay this heavy fine, or to receive sen- 
tence of death. 

uEgeon had no money to pay the fine, 
and the duke, before he pronounced 
the sentence of death upon him, de- 
sired him to relate the history of his 
life, and to tell for what cause he had 
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ventured to come to the city of Ephesus, 
which it was death for any Syracusan 
merchant to enter. 

^^Egeon said^ that he did not fear to 
die, for sorrow had made him weary of 
his life, but that a heavier task could 
not have been imposed upon him than 
to relate the events of his unfortunate 
life. He then began his own history, 
in the following words : — 

" I was bom at Syracuse, and brought 
up to the profession of a merchant. I 
married a lady, with whom I lived very 
happily, but being obliged to go to 
Epidamnium, I was detained there by 
my business six months, and then, find- 
ing I should be obliged to stay some 
time longer, I sent for my wife, who, 
as soon as she arrived, was brought to 
bed of two sons, and, what was very 

strange, they were both so exactly alike. 
Vol II— 5 
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that it was impossible to distinguish 
the one from the other. At the same 
time that my wife was brought to bed 
of these twin boys, a poor woman in 
the inn where my wife lodged was 
brought to bed of two sons, and these 
twins were as much like each other as 
my two sons were. The parents of 
these children being exceeding poor, 
I bought the two boys, and brought 
them up to attend upon my sons* 

" My sons were very fine children, 
and my wife was not a little proud of 
two such boys : and she daily wishing 
to return home, I unwillingly agreed, 
and in an evil hour we got on ship- 
board; for we had not sailed above 
a league from Epidamnium before a 
dreadful storm arose, which continued 
with such violence, that the sailors, 
seeing no chance of saving the ship. 
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crowded into the boat to save their own 
lives, leaving ns alone in the ship, 
which we every moment expected would 
be destroyed by the fury of the storm. 
** The incessant weeping of my wife, 
and the piteous complaints of the pret- 
ty babes, who not knowing what to fear, 
wept for fashion, because they saw their 
mother weep, filled me with terror for 
them, though I did not for myself fear 
death ; and all my thoughts were bent 
to contrive means for their safety. I 
tied my youngest son to the end of a 
small spare mast, such as seafaring men 
provide against storms; at the other 
end I bound the youngest of the twin 
slaves, and at the same time I directed 
my wife how to fasten the other chil- 
dren in like manner to another mast. 
She thus having the care of the two eld- 
est children, and I of the two younger. 
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we bound ourselves separately to these 
masts with the children ; and but for 
this contriyance we had all been lost^ 
for the ship split on a mighty rock, 
and was dashed in pieces ; and we, 
clinging to these slender masts, were 
supported above the water, where I, 
having the care of two children, was 
unable to assist my wife, who with the 
other children was soon separated from 
me ; but while they were yet in my 
sight, they were taken up by a boat of 
fishermen from Corinth (as I supposed), 
and seeing them in safety, I had no 
care but to struggle with the wild sea- 
waves, to preserve my dear son and the 
youngest slave. At length we in our 
turn were taken up by a ship, and the 
sailors, knowing me, gave us kind wel- 
come and assistance, and landed us 
in safety at Syracuse ; but from that 
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sad hour I have never known what be- 
came of my wife and eldest child. 

'' My youngest son, and now my only 
care, when he was eighteen years of age, 
began to be inquisitive after his mother 
and his brother, and often importuned 
me that he might take his attendant, 
the young slave, who had also lost his 
brother, and go in search of them : at 
length I unwillingly gave consent, for 
though I anxiously desired to hear tid- 
ings of my wife and eldest son, yet in 
sending my younger one to find them, 
I hazai'ded the loss of him also. It is 
now seven years since my son left me ; 
five years have I passed in travelling 
through the world in search of him : 
I have been in farthest Greece, and 
through the bounds of Asia, and coast- 
ing homewards, I landed here in Ephe- 
sns, being unwilling to leave any place 
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Tinsonght that harbors men; but this 
day must end the story of my life, and 
happy should I think myself in my 
death if I were assured my wife and 
sons were living." 

Here the hapless JBgeon ended the 
account of his misfortunes; and the 
duke, pitying this unfortunate father, 
who had brought upon himself this 
great peril by his love for his lost son, 
said, if it were not againsfc the laws, 
which his oath and dignity did not per- 
mit him to alter, he would freely pardon 
him ; yet, instead of dooming him to 
instant death, as the strict letter of the 
law required, he would give him that 
day to try if he could beg or borrow the 
money to pay the fine^ 

This day of grace did seem no great 
favor to MgQOXiy for not knowing any 
man in Ephesus, there seemed to him 
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bnt little chance that any stranger wonld 
lend or give him a thousand marks to 
pay the fine ; and, helpless and hopeless 
of any relief, he retired from the pres- 
ence of the duke in the custody of a 
jailer. 

^geon supposed he knew no person 
in Ephesns ; bnt at the veiy time he 
was in danger of losing his life through 
the careful search he was making after 
his youngest son, that son and his eld- 
est son also were both in the city of 
Ephesus. 

uEgeon's sons, besides being exa<5tly 
alike in face and person, were both 
named alike, being both called Antiph- 
olis, and the two twin slaves were also 
both named Dromio. iEgeon's youngest 
son, Antipholis of Syracuse, he whom 
theoldman had come to Ephesus to seek, 
happened to arriye at Ephesus with his 
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slave Dromio that very same day that 
iBgeon did ; and he being also a mer- 
chant of Syracuse, he would have been 
in the same danger that his father was, 
but by good fortune he met a friend 
who told him the peril an old merchant 
of Syracuse was in, and advised him to 
pass for a merchant of Epidamnium ; 
this Antipholis agreed to do, and he 
was sorry to hear one of his own coun- 
trymen was in this danger, but he little 
thought this old merchant was his own 
&ther. 

The oldest son of iBgeon (who must 
be called Antipholis of Ephesus, to dis- 
tinguish him from his brother Antiph- 
olis of Syracuse) had lived at Ephesus 
twenty years, and being a rich man, 
was well able to have paid the money 
for the ransom of his father's life ; but 
Antipholis knew nothing of his father. 
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being so yonng when he was taken out 
of the sea with his mother by the fish- 
ermen^ that he only remembered he had 
been so preserved^ but he had no rec- 
ollection of either his father or his 
mother ; the fishermen who took up 
this Antipholis and his mother and the 
young slaye Dromio, having carried the 
two children away from her (to the 
^ great grief of that unhappy lady), in- 
tending to sell them. 

Antipholis and Dromio were sold by 
them to duke Menaphon, a famous 
warrior, who was uncle to the duke of 
Ephesus, and he carried the boys to 
Ephesus when he went to visit the 
duke his nephew. 

The duke of Ephesus taking a liking 
to young Antipholis, when he grew up, 
made him an officer in his army, in 
which he distinguished himself by his 
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great bravery in the ware, where he 
saved the life of his putroa tho duke, 
who rewarded hie merit hy marrying 
him to Adrians, a rich lady of Ephe- 
Bna ; with whom he waa living (hia 
slave Dromio Btill attending him) at 
the time liie father came there. 

Antiphoha of Syracuse, when he part- 
ed with his friend, who advised him to 
say he came from Epidamnium, gave . 
his slave Dromio some money to carry 
to the ion where he iutonded to diue, 
and in the mean time he said he would 
walk about and riew the city, and ob- 
serve the manners of the people. 

Dromio was a pleasant fellow, and j 
when Antiphotis was dull and melan- 
choly he used to divert himself with \ 
the odd humors and merry jests of his 
slare, so that the freedom of speech ha 
allowed in Dromio was greater than is 
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nsnal between masters and their ser- 
vants. 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had 
sent Dromio awaj^ he stood awhile 
thinking over his solitary wanderings in 
search of his mother and his brother^ of 
whom in no place where he landed conld 
he hear the least tidings ; and he said 
sorrowfully to himself^ "I am like a 
drop of water in the ocean^ which seek- 
ing to find its fellow drop^ loses itself 
in the wide sea. So I^ unhappily, to 
find a mother and a brother, do lose 
myself 

While he was thus meditating on his 
weary travels, which had hitherto been 
so useless, Dromio (as he thought) re- 
turned. Antipholis, wondering that 
he came back so soon, asked him where 
he had left the money. Now it was not 
his own Dromio, but the twin-brother 
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that lived with Antipholis of Ephesns^ 
that ho spoke to. The two Dromios 
and the two Antipholises were still as 
much alike as ^geon had said they 
were in their infancy ; therefore no 
wonder Antipholis thought it was his 
own slave returned, and asked him why 
he came back so soon. Dromio replied, 
" My mistress sent me to bid you come 
to dinner. The capon bums, and the 
pig falls from the spit, and the meat 
will be all cold if you do not come 
home." "These jests are out of sea- 
son," said Antipholis : "where did you 
leave the money ? " Dromio still an- 
swering, that his mistress had sent him 
to fetch Antipholis to dinner : "What 
mistress ? " said Antipholis. '' Why, 
your worship's wife, sir," replied Dro- 
mio. Antipholis having no wife, he 
was very angry with Dromio, and said. 
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'^ Because I familiarly sometimes chat 
with you, you presume to jest with me 
iu this free manner. I am not in a 
sportive humor now: where is the 
money ? we heing strangers here, how 
dare you trust so great a charge from 
your own custody ? " Dromio, hearing 
his master, as he thought him, talk of 
their being strangers, supposing An- 
tipholis was jesting, replied merrily, 
** I pray you, sir, jest as you sit at din- 
ner. I had no charge but to fetch you 
home^ to dine with my mistress and her 
sister.*^ Now Antipholis lost all pa- 
tience, and beat Dromio, who ran home, 
and told his mistress that his master 
had refused to come to dinner, and said 
tiiat he had no wife. 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholis of 
Ephesus, was very angry when she 
heard thafc her husband said he had no 
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wife ; for ehe waa of a jealous tempoij 
and she said her husband mean 
ho loved another lady better than her- 
self ; and ehe began to fret, and say 
unkind worda of jealoasy and reproach 
of her husband ; aud her eister Lueiana, 
who lived with her, tried in vain U^ 
persuade her out of her grouodlei^H 
Buspicions. ^ 

Antipholia of SjracuEe went to tha 
inn, and found Dromio with the money 
in safety there, aud seeing his own Dro- 
mio, he waa going again to chide him 
for his free jests, when Adriana came 
up to him, and not doubting but it waa 
her husband she saw, she began to re- 
proach him for looking strange upon 
her (as well he might, never having 
seen this angry lady before) ; and then 
she told him how well he loved her be- , 
fore they were married, and that nov 
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he loTed some other lady instead of her. 
''How comes it now, my husband/* said 
she, " 0, how comes it that I have lost 
your love ? '* '' Plead you to me, fair 
dame ? " said the astonished Antiph- 
olis. It was in vain he told her he was 
not her husband, and that he had been 
in Ephesus but two hours ; she insisted 
on his going home with her, and An- 
tipholis at last, being unable to get 
away, went with her to his brother's 
house, and dined with Adriana and her 
sister, the one calling him husband, 
and the other brother, he, all amazed, 
thinking he must have been married to 
her in his sleep, or that he was sleeping 
now. And Dromio, who followed them, 
was no less surprised, for the cook- 
maid, who was his brother's wife, also 
claimed him for her husband. 
While Antipholis of Syracuse was 
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dining with his brother's wife, his 
brother, the real husband, returned 
home to dinner with his slave Dromio ; 
but the servants would not open the 
door, because their mistress had ordered 
them not to admit any company ; and 
when they repeatedly knocked, and said 
they were Antipholis and Dromio, the 
maids laughed at them, and said that 
Antipholis was at dinner with their 
mistress, and Dromio was in the kitch- 
en ; and thoagh they almost knocked 
the door down they could not gain ad- 
mittance, and at last Antipholis went 
away very angry, and strangely sur- 
prised at hearing a gentleman was din- 
ing with his wife. 

When Antipholis of Syracuse had 
finished his dinner, he was so perplexed 
at the lady's still persisting in calling 
him husband, and at hearing that Dro- 
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mio had also been claimed by the cook- 
maid, that he left the house, as soon as 
he could find any pretence to get away ; 
for though he was very much pleased 
with Luciana, the sister, yet the jeal- 
ous-tempered Adriana he disliked very 
much, nor was Dromio at all better 
satisfied with his fair wife in the 
kitchen : therefore both master and 
man were glad to get away from their 
new. wives as fast as they could. 

The moment Antipholis of Syracuse 
had left the house, he was met by a 
goldsmith, who mistaking him, as 
Adriana had done, for Antipholis of 
Ephesus, gave him a gold chain, call- 
ing him by his name; and when An- 
tipholis would have refused the chain, 
saying it did not belong to him, the 
goldsmith replied he made it by his 

own orders ; and went away, leaving 
Vol. II.— 6 
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tha chain in tlia hands gf Antipholis,-! 
■who ordered his man Dromio to get hia 
things on board a ship, not choosing to 
stay in a place any longer, where he 
met with such strange adventurea that 
he surely thought himself bewitched. 

The goldsmith who had given th» i 
chain to the wrong Antipholis, wafti 
arrested immediately after for a sam at I 
money he owed ; and Antipholis, thdl 
maiTied brotiier, to whom the gold-J 
smith thought ho had given the chain,P 
happened to ootne to the place whei 
the officer was arresting the goldamith^'J 
who, when he saw Antipholis, asked him 
to pay for the gold cliain he had just 
delivered to him, the price amounting 
to nearly the same sam us that for which 
he had been arrested. Antipholia deny- 
ing the having received the chain, and . 
the goldsmith persisting to declare thatfl 
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he had but a few minutes before given 
it to him, they disputed this matter a 
long time, both thinking they were 
right: for Antipholis knew the gold- 
smith neyer gave him the chain, and, 
so like were the two brothers, the gold- 
smith was as certain he had delivered 
the chain into his hands, till at last the 
officer took the goldsmith away to prison 
for the debt he owed, and at the same 
time the goldsmith made the officer ar- 
rest Antipholis for the price of the chain; 
so that at the conclusion of their dis- 
pute, Antipholis and the merchant were 
both taken away to prison together. 

As Antipholis was going to prison, 
he met Dromio of Syracuse, his brother's 
slave, and mistaking him for his own, he 
ordered him to go to Adriana his wife, 
and tell her to send the money for 
which he was arrested. Dromio won- 
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dering that his master should send him 
back to the strange house where he 
dined, and from which he had just be- 
fore been in such haste to depart, did 
not dare to reply, though he came to 
tell his master the ship was ready to 
sail ; for he saw Antipholis was in no 
humor to be jested with. Therefore he 
went away, grumbling within himself, 
that he must return to Adriana's house, 
"Where," said he, " Dowsable claims 
me for a husband ; but I must go, for 
servants must obey their masters' com- 
mands." 

Adriana gave him the money, and as 
Dromio was returning, he met Antiph- 
olis of Syracuse, who was still in amaze 
at the surprising adventures he met 
with ; for his brother being well known 
in Ephesus, there was hardly a man he 
met in the streets but saluted him as 
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an old acquaintance : some offered him 
money which they said was owing to 
him, some inyited him to come and see 
them, and some gave him thanks for 
kindnesses they said he had done them, 
all mistaking him for his brother. A 
tailor showed him some silks he had 
bought for him, and insisted upon tak- 
ing measure of him for some clothes. 
Antipholis began to think he was 
among a nation of sorcerers and witches, 
and Dromio did not at all relieve his 
master from his bewildered thoughts, 
by asking him how he got free from 
the officer who was carrying him to 
prison, and giving him the purse of 
gold which Adriana had sent to pay the 
debt with. This talk of Dromio^s of 
the arrest and of a prison, and of the 
money he had brought from Adriana, 
perfectly confounded Antipholis, and 
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he said, "This iellow Dromio ii 
taialy distracted, and we wander hero 
in illnsion ; " and quite terrified at his 
own confused fclioughta, he cried out,, 
"Some blessed power deliver us fron 
this strange place ! " 4 

And now another stranger came up 
to him, and she was a lady, and she too 
called him Antipholis, and told him he 
had dined with her that day, and a^ked 
him for a gold chain which she said he 
had promised to give her, Antipholis 
now lost all patience, and calling her a 
Borcereas, be denied that he bad ever 
promised her a chain, or dined with 
her, or bad even seen her face before 
that moment. The lady persisted io 
affirming he had dined with her, 
had promised her a chain, which 
tipbolis still denying, she fnrther said, 
that she had given him a valuable ring, 
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and if he would not give her the 
gold chain, she insisted upon haying 
her own ring again. On this Antiph- 
olis hecame quite frantic, and again 
calling her sorceress and witch, and 
denying all knowledge of her or her 
ring, ran away from her, leaving her 
astonished at his words and his wild 
looks, for nothing to her appeared more 
certain than that he had dined with 
her, and that she had given him a ring, 
in consequence of his promising to make 
her a present of a gold chain. But 
this lady had fallen into the same mis- 
take the others had done, for she had 
taken him for his brother : the married 
Antipholis had done all the things she 
taxed this Antipholis with. 

When the married Antipholis was 
denied entrance into his own house 
(those within supposing him to be al- 
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ready there), he had gone away very 
angry, believing it to be one of his 
wife's jealous freaks, to which she was 
very subject, and remembering that she 
had often falsely accused him of visit- 
ing other ladies, he, to be revenged on 
her for shutting him out of his own 
house, determined to go and dine with 
this lady, and she receiving him with 
great civility, and his wife having so 
highly offended him, Antipholis prom- 
ised to give her a gold chain, which he 
had intended as a present for his wife ; 
it was the same chain which the gold- 
smith by mistake had given to his 
brother. The lady liked so well the 
thoughts of having a fine gold chain, 
that she gave the married Antipholis a 
ring; which when, as she supposed 
(taking his brother for him), he denied, 
and said he did not know her, and left 
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her in such a wild passion^ she began 
to think he was certainly out of his 
senses ; and presently she resolved to 
go and tell Adriana that her husband 
was mad. And while she was telling it 
to Adriana^ he came^ attended by the 
jailer (who allowed him to come home 
to get the money to pay the debt), for 
the parse of money which Adriana had 
sent by Dromio^ and he had delivered 
to the other Antipholis. 

Adriana believed the story the lady 
told her of her husband^s madness must 
be true, when he reproached her for 
shutting him out of his own house; 
and remembering how he had protested 
all dinner-time that he was not her hus- 
band, and had never been in Ephesus 
till that day, she had no doubt that he 
was mad ; she therefore paid the jailer 
the money, and having discharged him. 
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she ordered her Bcrrants to bind hel 
husband with ropes, and had him con- 
veyed into a dark room, and sent for 
B doctor to corne and cure him of his 
madness : Antipholia all the while hotly 
exclaiming against this false accneation, 
which the exact libeness he bore to Lia 
brother had brought upon him. But his 
rage only the more confirmed them in 
the belief that he was mad ; and Dro- 
mio persisting in the same story, they 
boDDd him also, and took him away_ 
along with his master. H 

Soon after Adriana had put her hTisH 
band into confinement, a servant came 
to tell her that Antipholis and Dromio 
must have broken loose from their keep- 
ers, for that they were both walking at 
liberty in the next street. On hearing 
this, Adriana ran out to fetch him g 
home, taking some people with her t 
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secnre her husband again ; and her sis- 
ter went along with her. When they 
came to the gates of a convent in their 
neighborhood, there they saw Antiph- 
olis and Dromio, as they thought, being 
again deceiyed by the likeness of the 
twin-brothers. 

Antipholis of Syracuse was still beset 
with the perplexities this likeness had 
brought upon him. The chain which 
the goldsmith had given him was about 
his neck, and the goldsmith was re- 
proaching him for denying that he had 
it, and refusing to pay for it, and An- 
tipholis was protesting that the gold- 
smith freely gave him the chain in the 
morning, and that from that hour he 
had never seen the goldsmith again. 

And now Adriana came up to him 
and claimed him as her lunatic hus- 
band, who had escaped from his keep- 
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ers ; and the men she brought with her 
were going to lay violent hands on An- 
tipholis and Dromio ; but they ran into 
the conyent, and Antipholis begged 
the abbess to give them shelter in her 
house- 

And now came out the lady abbess 
herself to inquire into the cause of this 
disturbance. She was a grave and 
venerable lady, and wise to judge of 
what she saw, and she would not too 
hastily give up the man who had sought 
protection in her house ; so she strictly 
questioned the wife about the story she 
had told of her husband's madness, and 
she said, "Whafc is the cause of this 
sudden distemper of your husband's ? 
Has he lost his wealth at sea ? Or is it 
the death of some dear friend that has 
disturbed his mind ? " Adriana replied, 
that no such things as these had been 
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the cause. ^^ Perhaps/' said the abbess, 
'^he has fixed his affections ou some 
other lady than you his wife ; and that 
has driven him to this state. " Adriana 
said she had long thought the loye of 
some other lady was the cause of his 
fi*equent absences from home. Now 
it was not his love for another, but the 
teasing jealousy of his wife's temper, 
that often obliged Antipholis to leave 
his home ; and (the abbess suspecting 
this from the vehemence of Adriana's 
manner), to learn the truth, she said, 
**You should have reprehended him 
for, this," "Why so I did," replied 
Adriana. *'Ay," said the abbess, 
" but perhaps not enough." Adriana, 
willing to convince the abbess that she 
had said enough to Antipholis on this 
subject, replied, " It was the constant 
subject of our conversation : in bed I 
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would not let him sleep for speaking of 
it. At table I would not let him eat 
for speaking of it. When I was alone 
with him, I talked of nothing else; 
and in company I gave him frequent 
hints of it. Still all mv talk was how 
vile and bad it was in him to love any 
lady better than me." 

The lady abbess, having drawn this 
full confession from the jealous Adri- 
ana, now said : " And therefore comes 
it that your husband is mad. The 
venomous clamor of a jealous woman is 
a more deadly poison than a mad dog's 
tooth. It seems his sleep was hindered 
by your railing ; no wonder that his 
head is light : and his meat was sauced 
with your upbraidings ; unquiet meals 
make ill digestions, and that has 
thrown him into this fever. You say 
his sports were disturbed by your 
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brawls; being debarred from the en- 
joyment of society and recreation, 
what coxdd ensue but dull melancholy 
and comfortless despair ? The conse- 
qnence is, then, that your jealous fits 
haye made your husband mad." 

Luciana woxdd haye excused her sis- 
ter, saying, she always reprehended her 
husband mildly; and she said to her 
sister, *^ Why do you hear these re- 
bukes without answering them ? " But 
the abbess had made her so plainly per- 
ceiye her fault, that she could only an- 
swer, **She has betrayed me to my own 
reproof." 

Adriana, though ashamed of her own 
conduct, still insisted on haying her 
husband deliyered up to her ; but the 
abbess would suffer no person to enter 
her house, nor would she deliver up 
this unhappy man to the care of the 
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jealous wife, determining herself to use 
gentle means for his recovery, and she 
retired into her house again, and or- 
dered her gates to be shut against 
them. 

During the course of this eyeutful 
day, in which so many errors had hap- 
pened from the likeness the twin broth- 
ers bore to each other, old JEgeon's day 
of grace was passing away, it being 
now near sunset ; and at sunset he was 
doomed to die, if he could not pay the 
money. 

The place of his execution was near 
this convent, and here he arrived just 
as the abbess retired into the convent ; 
the duke attending in person, that if 
any offered to pay the money, he might 
be present to pardon him. 

Adriana stopped this melancholy 
procession, and cried out to the duke 
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for justice^ telling him that the abbess 
had refused to deliyer up her Innatic 
husband to her care. While she was 
speaking, her real husband and his ser- 
vant Dromio, who had got loose, came 
before the duke to demand justice, com- 
plaining that his wife had confined him 
on a false charge of lunacy ; and telling 
in what manner he had broken his 
bands, and eluded the vigilance of his 
keepers. Adriana was strangely sur- 
prised to see her husband, when she 
thought he had been within the convent. 
JEgeon, seeing his son, concluded 
this was the son who had left him to 
go in search of his mother and his 
brother ; and he felt secure that this 
dear son would readily pay the money 
demanded for his ransom. He there- 
fore spoke to Antipholis in words of 

fatherly affection, with joyful hope 
Vol II— 7 
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that he should now be released. Bat 
to the utter astonishment of JBgeon, 
his son denied all knowledge of him, as 
well he might, for this Antipholis had 
never seen his father since they were 
separated in the storm in his infancy ; 
but while the poor old -ZEgeon was in 
yain endeavoring to make his son ac- 
knowledge him, thinking surely that 
either his griefs and the anxieties he 
had suffered had so strangely altered 
him that his son did not know him, or 
else that he was ashamed to acknowl- 
edge his father in his misery ; in the 
midst of this perplexity, the lady abbess 
and the other Antipholis and Dromio 
came out, and the wondering Adriana 
saw two husbands and two Dromios 
standing before her. 

And now those riddling errors, 
which had so perplexed them all, were 
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clearly made out. When the duke 
saw the two Antipholises and the two 
Dromios, both so exactly alike, he at 
once conjectured aright of these seem- 
ing mysteries, for he remembered the 
story JBgeon had told him in the morn- 
ing ; and he said, these men must be 
the two sons of -ZEgeon, and their twin 
slayes. 

But now an unlooked-for joy indeed 
completed the history of -^geon ; and 
the tale he had in the morning told 
in sorrow, and under sentence of death, 
before the setting sun went down, was 
brought to a happy conclusion, for the 
venerable lady abbess made herself 
known to be the long-lost wife of 
JSgeon, and the fond mother of the 
two Antipholises. 

When the fishermen took the eldest 
Antipholis and Dromio away from her, 
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she entered a nunnery, and by her wise 
and virtuous conduct she was at length 
made lady abbess of this convent, and 
in discharging the rights of hospi- 
tality to an unhappy stranger she 
had unknowingly protected her own 
son. 

Joyful congratulations and affection- 
ate greetings between these long sep- 
arated parents and their children made 
them for a while forget that JSgeon 
was yet under sentence of death ; but 
when they were become a little calm, 
Antipholis of Ephesus offered the duke 
the ransom money for his father's life ; 
but the duke freely pardoned JEgeon, 
and would not take the money. And 
the duke went with the abbess and her 
newly-found husband and children into 
the convent, to hear this happy family 
discourse at leisure of the blessed ending 
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of their adverse fortunes. And the two 
Dromios' hamble joy must not be for- 
gotten ; they had their congratulations 
and greetings too, and each Dromio 
pleasantly complimented his brother on 
his good looks, being well pleased to see 
his own person (as in a glass) show so 
handsome in his brother. 

Adriana had so well profited by the 
good counsel of her mother-in-law, 
that she never after cherished unjust 
suspicions, or was jealous of her hus- 
band. 

Antipholis of Syracuse married the 
fair Luciana, the sister of his brother's 
wife ; and the good old uEgeon, with 
his wife and sons, lived at Ephesus 
many years. Nor did the unravelling 
of these perplexities so entirely remove 
every ground of mistake for the future, 
but that sometimes, to remind them of 
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adyentures past, comical blunders would 
happen, and the one Antipholis, and 
the one Dromio, be mistaken for the 
other, making altogether a pleasant and 
diyerting Comedy of Errors, 
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Ik the city of Vienna there once 
reigned a duke of such a mild and gen- 
tle temper, that he suffered his suhjects 
to neglect the laws with impunity ; and 
there was in particular one law, the ex- 
istence of which was almost forgotten, 
the duke neyer having put it in force 
during his whole reign. This was a law 
dooming any man to the punishment of 
death who should live with a woman that 
was not his wife ; and this law, through 
the lenity of the duke, being utterly dis- 
regarded, the holy institution of mar- 
riage became neglected, and complaints 
were every day made to the duke by the 
parents of the young ladies in Vienna, 
that their daughters had been seduced 
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from their protection, and were living 
as the companions of single men. 

The good duke perceived with sorrow 
this growing evil among his suhjects ; 
but he thought that a sudden change 
in himself from the indulgence he had 
hitheiio shown, to the strict severity 
requisite to check this abuse, would 
make his people (who had hitherto 
loved him) consider him as a tyrant : 
therefore he determined to absent him- 
self a while from his dukedom, and 
depute another to the full exercise of 
his power, that the law against these 
dishonorable lovers might be put in 
effect, without giving offence by an 
unusual severity in his own person. 

Angelo, a man who bore the reputa- 
tion of a saint in Vienna for his strict 
and rigid life, was chosen by the duke 
as a fit person to undertake this im- 
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portant charge ; and when the duke 
imparted his design to lord Escalus, his 
chief counsellor, Escalus said, *'If any 
man in Vienna be of worth to undergo 
such ample grace and honor, it is lord 
Angelo." And now the duke departed 
from Vienna under pretence of making 
a journey into Poland, leaving Angelo 
to act as the lord deputy in his ab- 
sence ; but the duke's absence was only 
a feigned one, for he privately returned 
to Vienna, habited like a friar, with 
the intent to watch unseen the conduct 
of the saintly-seeming Angelo. 

It happened just about the time that 
Angelo was invested with his new dig- 
nity, that a gentleman, whose name 
was Claudio, had seduced a young lady 
from her parents ; and for this offence, 
by command of the new lord deputy, 
Claudio was taken up and committed 
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to prison, and by virtue of the old law 
which had been so long neglected, An- 
gelo sentenced Claudio to be beheaded. 
Great interest was made for the pardon 
of young Claudio, and the good old lord 
Escalus himself interceded for him. 
"Alas," said he, *Hhis gentleman 
whom I would save had an honorable 
father, for whose sake I pray you par- 
don the young man's transgression/* 
But Angelo replied, *^We must not 
make a scarecrow of the law, setting it 
up to frighten birds of prey, till cus- 
tom, finding it harmless, makes it their 
perch, and not their terror. Sir, he 
must die." 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited 
him in the prison, and Claudio said to 
him, "I pray you, Lucio, do me this 
kind service. Go to my sister Isabel, 
who this day proposes to enter the con- 
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Tent of St. Clare; acquaint her with 
the danger of my state; implore her 
that she make friends with the strict 
deputy ; bid her go herself to Angelo. 
I haye great hopes in that ; for she can 
discourse with prosperous art, and well 
she can persuade; besides, there is a 
speechless dialect in youthful sorrow, 
such as moves men.^* 

Isabel, the sister of Claudio, had, as 
he said, that day entered upon her 
noyitiate in the convent, and it was her 
intent, after passing through her pro- 
bation as a novice, to take the veil, and 
she was inquiring of a nun concerning 
the rules of the convent, when they 
heard the voice of Lucio, who, as he en- 
tered that religious house, said, ^* Peace 
be in this place!" "Who is it that 
speaks ?" said Isabel. "It is a man's 
voice,*' replied the nun : " Gentle Isa- 
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bel, go to him, and learn his basiness ; 
you may, I may not. When you hare 
taken the veil, yon must not epeak with 
men but in the preeence of the prioress ; 
then if you speak, joa must not ghov 
your face, or if you show your face, you I 
muBt not speak." " And haye you nnns 
no further privileges ? " said Isabel. 
"Are not these large enough ?" re- 
plied the nun. "Yee, truly," said , 
Isabel; "I speak not as desiring more, J 
but rather wishing a more strict re- 
straint upon the sisterhood, the votarista 
of Saint Clare." Again they heard the 
voice of Lucio, and the nun said : " He 
calls again. I pray you answer him." 
Isabel then went out to Lucto, and in { 
answer to his salutation, said : "Peace I 
and prosperity ! 'Who is it that calls?" 
Then Lucio, approacliing her with ' 
leverenoe, said : " Hail, virgin, if such 
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you be, as the roses on your cheeks pro- 
claim you are no less ! can you bring 
me to the sight of Isabel, a novice of 
this place, and the fair sister to her 
unhappy brother, Olaudio?" "Why 
her unhappy brother ? " said Isabel, 
" let me ask ! for I am that Isabel, and 
his sister." '*Fair and gentle lady," 
he replied, " your brother kindly greets 
you by me ; he is in prison." " Woe 
is me ! for what ? " said Isabel. Lucio 
then told her, Claudio was imprisoned 
for seducing a young maiden. ** Ah," 
said she, " I fear it is my cousin Juliet." 
Juliet and Isabel were not related, but 
they called each other cousin in remem- 
brance of their school-days' friendship ; 
and as Isabel knew that Juliet loved 
Claudio, she feared she had been led 
by her affection for him into this trans- 
gression. " She it is," replied Lucio. 
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*'Why, then, let my brother marry 
Juliet," said Isabel. Lucio replied, that 
Claudio would gladly marry Juliet, but 
that the lord deputy had sentenced him 
to die lor his offence. " Unless,^* said 
he, "you haye the grace by your fair 
prayer to soften Angelo ; and that is my 
business between you and your poor 
brother." " Alas ! " said Isabel, " what 
poor ability is there in me to do him 
good ? I doubt I haye no power to 
move Angelo." " Our doubts are 
traitors," said Lucio, "and make us 
lose the good we might often win, by 
fearing to attempt it. Go to lord An- 
gelo 1 When maidens sue, and kneel, 
and weep, men give like gods." ** I will 
see what I can do," said Isabel : " I 
will but stay to give the prioress notice 
of the affair, and then I will go to 
Angelo. Commend me to my brother : 
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soon at night I will send him word of 
my success/' 

Isahel hastened to the palace, and 
threw herself on her knees before An- 
gelo, saying, *^I am a woeful suitor to 
your honor, if it will please your honor 
to hear me.'* "Well, what is your 
suit ? " said Angelo. She then made 
her petition in the most moving terms 
for her brother's life. But Angelo 
said, "Maiden, there is no remedy; 
your brother is sentenced, and he must 
die." " just, but severe law," said 
Isabel : " I had a brother then, — 
Heaven keep your honor 1 " and she 
was about to depart. But Lucio, who 
had accompanied her, said : " Give it 
not over so ; return to him ag^in, en- 
treat him, kneel down before him, hang 
upon his gown. You are too cold : if 
you should need a pin, you could not 
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with a more tame tongue desire it.'* 
Then again Isahel on her knees im- 
plored lor mercy. *^ He is sentenced/' 
said Angelo : *4t is too late." *^Too 
late !" said Isahel. "Why, no : I that 
do speak a word may call it back again. 
Believe this, my lord, no ceremony that 
to great ones belongs, not the king's 
crown, nor the deputed sword, the mar- 
shal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
becomes them with one half so good 
a grace as mercy does." ** Pray you 
begone," said Angelo. But still Isabel 
entreated ; and she said : " If my 
brother had been as you, and you as he, 
you might have slipped like him ; but he 
like you would not haye been so stem. 
I would to Heaven I had your power, 
and you were Isabel. Should it then 
be thus ? No, I would tell you what it 
were to be a judge, and what a prison- 
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er/* **Be content^ fair maidl'* said 
Angelo : " it is the law, not I, con- 
demns your brother. Were he my 
kinsman, my brother, or my son, it 
should be thus with him. He must die 
to-morrow/* "To-morrow?'* said Is- 
abel ; '^ 0, that is sudden : spare him, 
spare him ; he is not prepared for death. 
Even for our kitchens we kill the fowl 
in season ; shall we serve Heaven with 
less respect than we minister to our 
gross selves ? Good, good, my lord, 
bethink you, none have died for my 
brother's offence, though many have 
committed it So you would be the 
first that gives this sentence, and he 
the first that suffers it. Go to your 
own bosom, my lord ; knock there, and 
ask your heart what it does know that 
is like my brother's fault ; if it confess 

a natural guiltiness such as his is, let 
Vol. II.~8 
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it not sound a thonght against my 
brother's life ! " Her last words more 
moved Angelo than all elie had before 
said, for the beanty of Isabel had raised 
a guilty passion in his heart, and he 
began to form thoughts of dishonorable 
love, such as Olandio's crime had been j 
and the confiict in his mind made him 
to turn away from Isabel ; but she called 
him back, saying, "Gentle my lord, 
tnm back ; hark, how I will bribe you. 
Good my lord, tnm back I " " How I 
bribe meP" said Angelo, astonished 
that she ehonld think of offering him 
a bribe. "Ay," said Isabel, "with 
such gifts that Heaven itself shall share 
with you ; not with golden treaanres, 
or those glittering stones, whose price 
is either rich or poor as fancy values 
them, but with true prayers that shall 
be up to Heaven before sunrise, — ^pray- 



I 
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era from preserved sonls^ from fasting 
maids whose minds are dedicated to 
nothing temporal." "Well, come to 
me to-morrow," said Angelo. And for 
this short respite of her brother's life, 
and for this permission that she might 
be heard again, she left him with the 
joyfnl hope that she shonld at last pre- 
vail oyer his stem nature : and as she 
went away she said : " Heaven keep 
your honor safe ! Heaven save your 
honor I " which when Angelo heard, he 
said within his heart, " Amen, I would 
be saved from thee and from thy vir- 
tues ; " and then, affrighted at his own 
evil thoughts, he said, "What is this ? 
What is this ? Do I love her, that I 
desire to hear her speak again, and 
feast upon her eyes ? What is it I 
dream on? The cunning enemy of 
mankind, to catch a saint, with saints 
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does bait the hook. Never conlfl an 
immodest woman once stir my temper, 
bat this virtuous woman Bubdaes me 
quite. Even till now, when men 
were fond, I smiled and wondered at 
them." 

In the gnilty conflict in his mind 
Angelo snEfered more that night than 
the prisoner he had bo severely sen- 
tenced; for in the priaon Clandio waa 
vifiited by the good duke, who, in hie 
friar's habit, tanght the young man the 
way to Heaven, preaching to him the 
words of penitence and peace, Bnt 
Angelo felt all the pangs of irresolute 
guilt : now wishing to seduce Isabel 
from the paths of innocence and honor, 
and now Buffering remorse and horror 
for a crime as yet but intentional. But 
in the end his evil thoughts prevailed 
and he who had so lately started at ths: 



I 
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offer of a bribe, resolved to tempt this 
maiden with so high a bribe, as she 
might not be able to resist, even with 
the precions gift of her dear brother's 
life. 

When Isabel came in the morning, 
Angelo desired she might be admitted 
alone to his presence ; and being there, 
he said to her, if she wonld yield to 
him her virgin honor, and transgress 
even as Juliet had done with Olaudio, 
he would give her her brother's life. 
"For," said he, "I love you, Isabel.'' 
"My brother," said Isabel, "did so 
love Juliet, and yet you tell me he shall 
die for it." " But," said Angelo, " Olau- 
dio shall not die, if you will consent to 
visit me by stealth at night, even as 
Juliet left her father's house at night 
to come to Olaudio." Isabel, in amaze- 
ment at his words, that he should tempt 
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her to the same fault for which ha j 
passed sentence of death upon her I 
hrother, said, "I would doaa much for ] 
my poor brother as for myself ; that ia, 
were I nnder sentence of death, the im- \ 
preeaion of keen whips I would wear a 
mbiea, and go to my death as to a bed I 
that longing I had been sick for, ere I 1 
would yield myself up to this shame," 
And then she told him, she hoped he 
only spoke tbese words to try her TJr- 
tue. But ho saidj " Believe me, on my 
honor, my words express my pnrpoae." 
Isabel, angered fco the heart to hear j 
him use the word honor to express such I 
dishonorable purposes, said, "Ha! little I 
honor to be much believed ; and most < 
pernicious purpose. I will proclai 
thee, Angelo, look for it ! Sign me a I 
present pardon for my brother, or I will ( 
tell the world aloud what man tboa 
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art 1 *' " Who will believe you, Isa- 
bel?*' said Angelo ; *^my unsoiled 
name, the austereness of my life, my 
word Touched against yours, will out- 
weigh your accusation. Eedeem your 
brother by yielding to my will, or he 
shall die to-morrow. As for you, say 
what you can, my false will overweigh 
your true story. Answer me to-mor- 
row. '* 

"To whom should I complain? Did I 
tell this, who would believe me ? " said 
Isabel, as she went towards the dreary 
prison where her brother was confined. 
When she arrived there, her brother 
was in pious conversation with the 
duke, who, in his friar's habit, had 
also visited Juliet, and brought both 
these guilty lovers to a proper sense of 
their fault; and unhappy Juliet, with 
tears and a true remorse, confessed that 
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she was more to blame than Claudio, in 
that she willingly consented to his dis- 
honorable solicitations. 

As Isabel entered the room where 
Olaudio was confined, she said, *^ Peace 
be here, grace, and good company 1 *' 
** Who is there ? '' said the disguised 
dnke : " come in ; the wish deserves a 
welcome. '* **My business is a word or 
two with Claudio," said Isabel. Then 
the duke left them together, and de- 
sired the proYOst, who had the charge 
of the prisoners, to place him where he 
might oyerhear their conversation. 

"Now, sister, what is the comfort ?" 
said Olaudio. Isabel told him he must 
preparie for death on the morrow. 
"Is there no remedy?" said Olaudio. 
"Yes, brother," replied Isabel, "there 
is ; but such a one, as if you consented 
to it would strip your honor from you, 
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and leave yoa naked.** " Let me know 
the point," said Olandio. " 0, I 
do fear yon, Olandio 1 " replied his 
sister ; " and I qnake, lest yon should 
wish to live, and more respect the tri- 
fling term of six or seven winters added 
to yonrlife, than your perpetual honor 1 
Do you dare to die? The sense of 
death is most in apprehension, and the 
poor beetle that we tread upon feels a 
pang as great as when a giant dies." 
" Why do you give me this shame ? " 
said Olandio. ** Think you I can fetch 
a resolution from flowery tenderness ? 
If I must die, I will encounter darkness 
as a bride, and hug it in my arms." 
'* There spoke my brother," said Isa- 
bel ; "there my father's grave did utter 
forth a voice. Yes, you must die ; yet 
would you think it, Claudio 1 this out- 
ward sainted deputy, if I would yield 
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to him my Tirgin honor, would grant 
your life. were it but my life, I 
would lay it down for your deliverance 
as frankly as a pin I " " Thanks, dear 
Isabel," aaid Claudio. "Be ready to 
die to-raoiTow," aaid Isabel. "Death 
is a fearful thing," said Claudio, 
"And shamed life a hateful," replied 
his Bister. But the thought* of death 
now overcame thc! constancy of Clau- 
dio's temper, and teri-ors, auch as the 
guilty only at their deaths do know, 
assailing him, he cried out : " Sweet 
eister, let me live I The sin yon do to 
save a brother's life, nature dispenses 
with the deed so far, that it becomes 
a virtue." "0 faithless coward! 
dishonest wretch 1 " said Isabel ; 
•' would you preserve your life by 
your Bister's shame ? fie, fie, fie 1 
I thought, my brother, you had in you 
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such a mind of honor, that, had you 
twenty heads to render up on twenty 
blocks, you would have yielded them 
up all, before your sister should stoop 
to such dishonor." **Nay, hear me, 
Isabel ! " said Claudio. But what he 
would have said in defence of his weak- 
ness, in desiring to live by the dishonor 
of his virtuous sister, was interrupted 
by the entrance of the duke, who said : 
'^Claudio, I have overheard what has 
passed between you and your sister. 
Angelo had never the purpose to cor- 
rupt her ; what he said has only been 
to make trial of her virtue. She, hav- 
ing the truth of honor in her, has given 
him that gracious denial which he is 
most glad to receive. There is no hope 
that he will pardon you ; therefore pass 
your hours in prayer, and make ready 
for death." Then Claudio repented of 
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his weakness, and said : " Let me ask 
my sister's pardon! I am so out of love 
with life, that I will sue to be rid 
of it.'* And Claudio retired, over- 
whelmed with shame and sorrow for 
his fault. 

The duke being now alone with Isa- 
bel, commended her virtuous resolu- 
tion, saying, . **The hand that made 
you fair, has made you good.'* "0,'* 
said Isabel, "how much is the good 
duke deceived in Angelo ! if ever he 
return, and I can speak to him, I will 
discover his government." Isabel 
knew not that she was even now 
making the discovery she threatened. 
The duke replied : " That shall not 
be much amiss ; yet as the matter now 
stands, Angelo will repel your accusa- 
tion ; therefore lend an attentive ear 
to my advisings. I believe that you 
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may most righteously do a poor 
wronged lady a merited benefit, re- 
deem your brother from the angry law, 
do no stain to your own most gracious 
person, and much please the absent 
duke, if peradventure he shall ever re- 
turn to have notice of this business/' 
Isabel said, she had a spirit to do any- 
thing he desired, provided it was noth- 
mg wrong. " Virtue is bold, and never 
fearful, '* said the duke : and then he 
asked her if she had ever heard of 
Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the 
great soldier who was drowned at sea. 
'*I have heard of the lady,'* said 
Isabel, "and good words went with 
her name." "This lady,'* said the 
duke, " is the wife of Angelo ; but her 
marriage dowry was on board the ves- 
sel in which her brother perished ; and 
mark how heavily this befell to the 
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poor gentlewoman I for, beside the Iobb I 
of a most noble and renowned brotbei 
who in his love towards her was ever I 
most kind and natural, in the wreck of 1 
hor fortune she lost the affections of* 
her husband, tho well-seeming Augelo ; J 
who, pretending to discover some dia- ' 
honor in this honorable lady (though 
the true cause was the loss of her 
dowry), left her in her tears, and dried 
not one of them with his comfort.' I 
His unjust unkindness, that in all i 
reason should haTe quenched her lovo, 
has, like an impediment in the current, 
made it more nnruly, and Mariana 
loves her cruel husband with the full 
continuance of her first affection," 
The duke then more plainly unfolded 
hia plan. It was, that Isabel should 1 
go to lord Angelo, and seemingly con- \ 
sent to come to him, ae he desired, a 
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midnight ; that by this means she 
would obtain the promised pardon ; 
and that Mariana should go in her 
stead to the appointment^ and pass her- 
self upon Angelo in the dark for Isa- 
bel. " Nor, gentle daughter/* said the 
feigned friar, "fear you to do this 
thing ; Angelo is her husband, and to 
bring them thus together is no sin/' 
Isabel being pleased with this project, 
departed to do as he directed her ; and 
he went to apprise Mariana of their 
intention. He had before this time 
visited this unhappy lady in his as- 
sumed character, giving her religious 
instruction and friendly consolation, at 
which times he had learned her sad 
story from her own lips ; and now she, 
looking upon him as a holy man, read- 
ily consented to be directed by him in 
this undertaking. 
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When Isabel returned from her in- 
terview with Angelo, to the house of 
Mariana, where the duke had appointed 
her to meet him, he said, " Well met, 
and in good time ; what is the news 
from this good deputy ? '* Isabel re- 
lated the manner in which she had set- 
tled the affair. ^* Angelo," said she, 
" has a garden surrounded with a brick 
wall, on the western side of which is a 
vineyard, and to that vineyard is a gate/' 
And then she showed to the duke and 
Mariana two keys that Angelo had 
given her ; and she said : " This bigger 
key opens the vineyard gate ; this other 
a little door which leads from the vine- 
yard to the garden. There I have 
made my promise at the dead of the 
night to call upon him, and have got 
from him his word of assurance for 
my brother's life. I have taken a due 
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and wary note of the place ; and with 
whispering and most guilty diligence 
he showed me the way twice over." 
**Are there no other tokens agreed 
upon between you, that Mariana must 
observe ? '' said the duke. "No, none," 
said Isabel, "only to go when it is 
dark. I have told him my time can be 
but short ; for I have made him tliink 
a servant comes along with me, and 
that this servant is persuaded I come 
about my brother." The duke com- 
mended her discreet management, and 
she, turning to Mariana, said, " Little 
have you to say to Angelo, when you 
depart from him, but, soft and low, 
Remember now my brother I " 

Mariana was that night conducted to 
the appointed place by Isabel, who re- 
joiced that she had, as she supposed, by 

this device preserved both her brother^s 
Vol. II.—9 
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life and her own honor. But that hsi 
brother's lifo was safe the duke was not" 
well satisfied, and therefore at midnight 
he again repaired to the prison, and it 
wa£ well for Claudlo that he did 8(^ 
else would Claudio have that night beeftj 
heheaded ; for soon after the duke e 
tered the prison, an order came fromj 
the crnei dopaty, commanding thai 
Olaudio should be beheaded, and hia ~ 
head sent to him by five o'clock in 
the moruiug. lint the duke persuaded 
the provost to put off the execution of 
Clandio, and to deceive Angelo, by 
sending him tbo bead of a man who ■ 
died that morning in tbe prison. An^jf 
to prevail upon the provost to ag; 
this, tho duke, whom atiU tho pi-ovost 
suspected not to be imything n 
greater than he seemed, showed thE^ 
provost a letter written with the duke'a I 
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hand, and sealed with his seal, which, 
when the provost saw, he concluded 
this friar must have some secret order 
from the absent duke, and therefore he 
consented to spare Claudio ; and he cut 
oft the dead man's head, and carried it 
to Angelo. 

Then the duke in his own name wrote 
to Angelo a letter, saying that certain 
accidents had put a stop to his journey, 
and that he should be in Vienna by the 
following morning, requiring Angelo to 
meet him at the entrance of the city, 
there to deliver up his authority ; and 
the duke also commanded it to be pro- 
claimed, that if any of his subjects 
craved redress for injustice, they 
should exhibit their petitions in the 
street on his first entrance into the 
city. 

Early in the morning Isabel came to 
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the prison^ and the dnke^ who there 
awaited her comings for secret reasons 
thought it good to tell her that Glaudio 
was beheaded ; therefore when Isabel 
inquired if Angelo had sent the pardon 
for her brother, he said : ^' Angelo has 
released Clandio from this world. His 
head is off, and sent to the deputy." 
The much-grieved sister cried out, " 
unhappy Olaudio, wretched Isabel, in- 
jurious world, most wicked Angelo I *' 
The seeming friar bid her take comfort, 
and when she was become a little calm, 
he acquainted her with the near pros- 
pect of the duke's return, and told her 
in what manner she should proceed in 
preferring her complaint against An- 
gelo ; and he bade her not fear if the 
cause should seem to go against her for 
a while. Leaving Isabel suflBciently in- 
structed, he next went to Mariana, and 
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gave her counsel in what manner she 
also should act. 

Then the duke laid aside his friar's 
habit, and in his own royal robes, amidst 
a joyful crowd of his faithful subjects, 
assembled to greet his arrival, entered 
the city of Vienna, where he was met 
by Angelo, who delivered up his au- 
thority in the proper form. And there 
came Isabel, in the manner of a peti- 
tioner for redress, and said, ^* Justice, 
most royal duke ! I am the sister of 
one Claudio, who for the seducing a 
young maid was condemned to lose his 
head. I made my suit to lord Angelo 
for my brother's pardon. It were need- 
less to tell your grace how I prayed and 
kneeled, how he repelled me, and how 
I replied ; for this was of much length. 
The vile conclusion I now begin with 
grief and shame to utter. Angelo would 
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not but by my yielding to Iiis diBlionor- 
able love release my brother ; and after 
much debate within myself, my sisterly 
remorse overcame my virtue, and I 
did yield to bim. But the next morn- 
ing, betimes, Aagelo, forfeiting his ' 
promise, Bont a warrant for my poor 
brother's head!" The duke affected 
fco disbelieve her story ; and Angelo said 
that grief for her brother's death, who 
had suffered by the due course of the 
law, had disordered her eensee. And 
now another suitor approached, which { 
was Mariana ; and Mariana said : ''No- I 
ble prince, aa there comes light from 
heaven, and truth from breath, aa1 
is sense in tratb, and ti'uth in virtue, I 
am this man's wife, and, my good lord, 
the words of lEabel are false ; for the 
night she aaya she was with Angelo, I 
passed that night with him in the gar- 
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den-house. As this is true, let me in 
safety rise, or else forever be fixed here 
a marble monument." Then did Isabel 
appeal for the truth of what she had 
said to friar Lodowick, that being the 
name the duke had assumed in his 
disguise. Isabel and Mariana had both 
obeyed his instructions in what they 
said, the duke intending that the inno- 
cence of Isabel should be plainly proved 
in that public manner before the whole 
city of Vienna; but Angelo little 
thought that it was from such a cause 
that they thus differed in their story, 
and he hoped from their contradictory 
evidence to be able to clear himself from 
the accusation of Isabel ; and he said, 
assuming the look of offended inno- 
cence : ^^ I did but smile till now ; but, 
good my lord, my patience here is 
touched, and I perceive these poor dis- 
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tracted women are but the instruments 
of some greater one, who sets them on. 
Let me have way, my lord, to find this 
practice out.'* **Ay, with all my 
heart," said the duke, "and punish 
them to the height of your pleasure. 
You, lord Bscalus, sit with lord Angelo, 
lend him your pains to discover this 
abuse ; the friar is sent for that set 
them on, and when he comes, do with 
your injuries as may seem best in any 
chastisement. I for a while will leave 
you, but stir not you, lord Angelo, till 
you have well determined upon this 
slander." The duke then went away, 
leaving Angelo well pleased to be de- 
puted judge and umpire in his own 
cause. But the duke was absent only 
while he threw off his royal robes and 
put on his friar's habit; and in that 
disguise again he presented himself be- 
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fore Angelo and Bscalus : and the good 
old Escalns, who thought Angelo had 
been falsely accused, said to the sup- 
posed friar, "Come, sir, did yon set 
these women on to slander lord An- 
gelo?" He replied: "Where is the 
duke ? It is he should hear me speak." 
Escalns said : " The duke is in us, 
and we will hear you. Speak justly." 
"Boldly at least," retorted the friar; 
and then he blamed the duke for leav- 
ing the cause of Isabel in the hands of 
him she had accused, and spoke so freely 
of many corrupt practices he had ob- 
served, while, as he said, he had been 
a looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus 
threatened him with the torture for 
speaking words against the state, and for 
censuring the conduct of the duke, and 
ordered him to be taken away to prison. 
Then, to the amazement of all present. 
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and to the Titter confasion of Angela^ 

the snpposed fi'iar threw ofif his dia- 

gniEe, and th^y saw it was the duke 

himself. 

The dnke first addrcBeed leahel. 
said to hor: " Oomo hlthsr, IguSk 
Your friar is now yonr prince, bat witj 
mj habit I have not changed my hearti^ 
I am BtiU devoted to your aerTico." 
" give me pardon," said Isabel, " that 
I, yoiir vassal, have employed and tron-n 
bled your unknown sovereignty." HaJ 
answered that he had most need of forri J 
giveness from her, for not having pre 
vented the death of her brothcr,- 
not yet wonld ho tell her that Claudiou 
wafl living ; meaning first to make B 
further trial of her goodness. Angetp 
now knew the duke had been a secrebH 
witness of his bad deeds ; and he eaidfii 
" my dread lord, I should be guUtiei 
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than my guiltiness^ to think I can be 
nndiscernible, when I perceive your 
grace, like power divine, has looked 
upon my actions. Then, good prince, 
no longer prolong my shame, but let 
my trial be my own confession. Imme- 
diate sentence and death is all the grace 
I beg.** The duke replied: "Angelo, 
thy faults are manifest. We do con-, 
demn thee to the very block where 
Glaudio stooped to death; and with 
like haste away with him ; and for his 
possessions, Mariana, we do instate and 
widow you withal, to buy yon a better 
husband.'* "0 my dear lord,*' said 
Mariana, ^'I crave no other, nor no 
better man;** and then on her knees, 
even as Isabel had begged the life of 
Claudio, did this kind wife of an un- 
grateful husband beg the life of An- 
gelo ; and she said : " Gentle my liege, 
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good my lord I Sweet Isabel, take 
my part 1 Lend me yonr knees, and all 
my life to come I will lend joa all my 
life, to do yon seryicel" The duke 
said: "Againstall senseyou importune 
her. Shonld Isabel kneel down to beg 
for mercy, her brotiier'a gliost wonld 
break his paved bed, and take her hence 
in horror," Still Mariana said : "lea- 
bel, Hweet Isabel, do but kneel by me, 
hold np yonr hand, say nothing 1 I 
will Bpeak all. They say, beet men are 
moulded out of faults, and for the most 
part become much the better for being 
a little bad. So may my husband. 
Isabel, win you not lend a knee ? " The 
duke then said, " He dies for Clandio." 
But much pleased was the good duke, 
when hia own Isabel, from whom he ex* 
pected all gracious and honorable acts, 
kneeled dovn before him, and aaid : 



I 
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** Most boanteons sir^ look^ if it please 
yon, on this man condemned, as if my 
brother lived. I partly think a duo 
sincerity governed his deeds, till he did 
look on me. Since it is so, let him not 
die 1 My brother had but justice, in 
that he did the thing for which he 
died/^ 

The duke, as the best reply he could 
make to this noble petitioner for her 
enemy's life, sending for Ciaudio from 
his prison-house, where he lay doubtful 
of his destiny, presented to her this 
lamented brother living; and he said 
to Isabel : " Give me your hand, Isa- 
bel ; for your lovely sake I pardon Ciau- 
dio. Say you will be mine, and he shall 
be my brother too.** By this time lord 
Angelo perceived he was safe ; and the 
duke observing his eye to brighten up 
a little, said: "WeD, Angelo, look 
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that 



you 



loTO 



your 



wife ; her worth hae,g 



obtained your pardon : joy to you, Ma- 
riana ! Love her, Angelo 1 I have con- 
fessed her, and know her virtue. 
Angelo rememhered, when, dressed in'j 
a httle brief authority, how hard hil.' 
heart had been, and felt how Bweet ii 
mercy. 

The duke commanded Ohiadio tO'' 
marry Jnliet, and offered himaeif again;, 
to the acceptjince of Isabel, whose vir- 
tuous and noble conduct had won her 
prince's heart. Isabel, not having taken 
the veil, was free to marry ; and the 
friendly offices, while hid under the 
disguise of a humble friar, which the 
noble duke bad done for her, made her 
with grateful joy accept the honor he 
offered her ; and when she became 
duchess of Vienna, the excellent 
ample of the rirtuous Isabel woi 



:■ 
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snch a complete reformation among the 
young ladies of that city, that from that 
time none ever fell into the transgres- 
sion of Juliet, the repentant wife of the 
reformed Claudio. And the mercy- 
loving duke long reigned with his be- 
loved Isabel, the happiest of husbands 
and of princes. 



TWELFTH KIGHT; OR, WHAT 
YOTJ WILL. 

Sebastiak and his sister Viola, a 
yoang gentleman and lady of Messaline, 
were twins, and (which was accounted 
a great wonder) from their birth they 
so much resembled each other, that, 
but for the difference in their dress, 
they could not be known apart. They 
were both bom in one hour, and in one 
hour they were both in danger of per- 
ishing, for they were shipwrecked on the 
coast of lUyria, as they were making a 
sea-Yoyage together. The ship, on board 
of which they were, split on a rock in a 
violent storm, and a very small number 
of the ship's company escaped with 
their lives. The captain of the vessel. 
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with a few of the sailors that were sayed, 
got to land in a small boat, and with 
them they brought Viola safe on shore, 
where she, poor lady, instead of re- 
joicing at her own deliverance, began 
to lament her brother's loss ; but the 
captain comforted her with the assur- 
ance, that he had seen her brother, 
when the ship split, fasten himself to a 
strong mast, on which, as long as he 
could see anything of him for the dis- 
tance, he perceived him borne up above 
the waves. Viola was much consoled 
by the hope this account gave her, and 
now considered how she was to dispose 
of herself in a strange country, so far 
from home ; and she asked the captain 
if he knew anything of Illyria. ** Ay, 
very well, madam,'' replied the captain, 
"for I was bom not three hours' travel 

from this place." "Who governs here?" 
Vol. IL— 10 
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said Viola. The captain told her, Illyria 
was governed by Orsino, a duke noble 
in nature as weU as dignity. Viola 
said, she had heard her father speak 
of OrBJno, and that he was nnmarried 
then. "And he is so now," said the 
captain ; " or was so very lately, for but 
a month ago I went from here, and 
then it was the general talk (as you 
know what great ones do, the people 
will prattle of) that Orsino sought the 
love of fair Olivia, a virtuous maid, the 
daughter of a count who died twelve 
months ago, leaving Olivia to the pro- 
tection of her brother, who shortly after 
died also ; and for the love of thia dear 
brother, they aay, she Las abjured the 
sight and company of men." Viola, 
who was herself io such a sad affliction 
for her brother's loss, wished she could 
live with this lady, who so tenderly 
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monmed a brother's death. She asked 
the captain if he could introduce her 
to Olivia, saying she would willingly 
serve this lady. But he replied, this 
would be a hard thing to accomplish, 
because the lady Olivia would admit no 
person into her house since her brother's 
death, not even the duke himself. Then 
Viola formed another project in her 
mind, which was, in a man's habit, to 
serve thei duke Orsino as a page. It 
was a strange fancy in a young lady to 
put on male attire, and pass for a bo^ ; 
but the forlorn and unprotected state 
of Viola, who was young and of uncom- 
mon beauty, alone, and in a foreign 
land, must plead her excuse. 

She having observed a fair behavior 
in the captain, and that he showed a 
friendly concern for her welfare, in- 
trusted him with her design, and he 
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readily engaged to assist her, Viola 
gare him money, and directed him to 
furnish her with suitable apparel, or- 
dering her clothes to be mado of tlie 
Esme color and in the same fashion her 
brother Sebastian used to wear, and 
when Bbe was dressed in her manly 
garb, she looked bo exactly like her 
brother, that some strange errors hap- 
peDed by means of their being mistaken 
for each other ; for, as will afterwardB 
appear, Sebastian was also saved. 

Viola's good iriend, the captain, 
when he had transformed this pretty 
lady into a gentleman, haying some in- 
terest at court, got her presented to 
Orsino under the feigned name of 
Ceaario. The duko was wonderfully 
pleased with the address and graceful 
deportment of this handsome youth, 
and mado Gesario one of his pages, that 
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being the office Viola wished to obtain : 
and she so well fulfilled the duties of 
her new station, and showed such a 
ready observance and faithful attach- 
ment to her lord, that she soon became 
his most favorite attendant; To Cesa- 
rio Orsino confided the whole history of 
his love for the lady Olivia. To Cesa- 
rio he told the long and unsuccessful 
suit he had made to one who, rejecting 
his long services, and despising his per- 
son, refused to admit him to her pres- 
ence ; and for the love of this lady who 
had so unkindly treated him, the noble 
Orsino, forsaking the sports of the 
field and all manly exercises in which 
he used to delight, passed his hours in 
ignoble sloth, listening to the effemi- 
nate sounds of soft music, gentle airs, 
and passionate love-songs ; and neg- 
lecting the company of the wise and 
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learned lords with whom he used to as- ' 
Bociate, he was now all day long con- 
Tereing with young Cesario. Unmeet 
companion no doubt his grave courtiera 
thought Ccsario waa for their onoe ^ 
noble master, the great duke Oreino. 

It is a dangerous matter for yonng | 
maidens to be tho confidants of hand- 
Bome young dukes, which Viola too 1 
Boon foond to her sorrow ; for all that j 
Orsino told her he endured for Olivia, 
she presently perceived she suffered for J 
the love of him ; and mnch it moved 1 
her wonder, that Olivia could be so I 
regardless of this her peerless lord and 
master, whom she thought uo one 
could behold withoat the deepest ad- 
miration, and she ventured gently to 
hint to Orsino, tliat it was pity he 
should affect a lady who was bo blind 
to his worthy qualities ; and she said, 
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" If a lady were to love you, my lord, 
as you love Olivia (and perhaps there 
may be one who does), if you could not 
love her in return, would you not tell 
her that you could not love, and must 
she not be content with this answer ?" 
But Orsino would not admit of this 
reasoning, for he denied that it was 
possible for any woman to love as he 
did. He said, no woman's heart was 
big enough to hold bo much love, and 
therefore it was unfair to compare the 
love of any lady for him to his love for 
Olivia. Now though Viola had the 
utmost deference for the duke's opin- 
ions, she could not help thinking this 
was not quite true, for^she thought her 
heart had full as much love in it as 
Orsino's had ; and she said, ^' Ah, but 
I know, my lord." "What do you 
know, Cesario?" said Orsino. "Too 
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weH I know," replied Viola, "what 
love women may owe to men. They 



i true of heart as we ; 



M7 



father bad a dangtter lored a man, as 
I perhapa, were I a woman, should lore 

your lordehip," "And what ia her 
history P" said Orsino. "A blank, 
my lord," replied. Viola : " she never 
told her loye, bnt let concealment, like 
a worm in the bnd , prey on her damask 
cheek. She pined in thought, and with 
a green and yellow melancholy, she sat 
like Patience on a. monament, emiling 
at Grief." The duke inquired if this 
lady died of her love, bnt to this ques- 
tion Viola returned an evasive answer ; 
as probably she had feigned the story, 
to speak words expressive of the secret 
love and silent grief she suffered for 
Orsino. 
While they were talking, a gentle- 
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man entered whom the duke had sent 
to Oliyia^ and he said : ^' So please 
yon, my lord, I might not be admitted 
to the lady, but by her handmaid she 
retnmed yon this answer : Until seven 
years hence, the element itself shall not 
behold her face ; but like a cloistress 
she will walk veiled, watering her 
chamber with her tears for the sad re- 
membrance of her dead brother." On 
hearing this, the duke exclaimed, " 
she that has a heart of this fine frame, 
to pay this debt of loye to a dead 
brother, how will she love, when the 
rich golden shaft has touched her 
heart I " And then he said to Viola, 
" You know, Cesario, I have told you 
all the secrets of my heart ; therefore, 
good youth, go to Olivia's house* Be 
not denied access ; staad at her doors, 
and tell her, there your fixed foot 
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eiiall grow till you have andience." 
" And if I do speak to her, my lord, 
■what then ?" said Viola, " then," 
replied Orsino, "unfold to her the 
paBsion of my loye. Make a loug die- 
course to ber of my dear faith. It will 
well become you to act my woes, for j 
she will attend more to you than tofl 
one oE graver aspect." j 

An iiy then went Viola ; but not will- 
ingly did she uudertaie this courtship, 
for she was to woo a lady to become a 
wife to bim ahe wished to marry : but 
having undertaken the affair, she per- 
formed it with fidelity ; and Olivia soon 
heard that a youth was at her door who 
insisted upon being admitted to her 
presence. "I told him," said the ser- 
vant, "that yoa were aiek : he said he 
knew you were, and therefore he 
to Hpeak with you. I told him that yoi^ 
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were asleep : he seemed to have a fore- 
knowledge of that too^ and said^ that 
therefore he must speak with you. 
What is to be said to him, lady ? for 
he seems fortified against all denial, 
and will speak with you, whether you 
will or no." Oliyia, curious to see who 
this peremptory messenger might be, 
desired he might be admitted ; and 
throwing her yeil oyer her face, she 
said she would once more hear Orsino^s 
embassy, not doubting but that he came 
from the duke, by his importunity. 
Viola, entering, put on the most manly 
air she could assume, and affecting the 
fine courtier language of great men's 
pages, she said to the yeiled lady, 
"Most radiant, exquisite, and match- 
less beauty, I pray you tell me if you 
are the lady of the house ; for I should 
be sorry to cast away my speech upon 
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another; for besides that it is excel- 
lently well penned, I have taken great i 
pains to loam it." "Whence come j 
yoa, sir?" said Oliyia. "I can 
little more than I liaye studied," replied j 
Viola; "and that question is ont of 
my paii;." "Are you a comedian ?" 
said Olivia. ''Jfo," replied Viola; 
" and yet I am not that which I play ;" 
meaning that sTje, being a woman, 
feigned herself to be a man. And \ 
again she asked Olivia if she wero the 
lady of the house. Olivia said she was ; 
and then Viola, having more curiosity 
to see her rival'B features, than haste 
to deliver her master's message, said, 
" Good madam, let mo see your face." 
With this bold reqneet Olivia was not 
averse to comply ; for this haughty 
beauty, whom the duke Orsino bad , 
loved BO long in rain, at first sight con- ' 
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ceiyed a passion for the supposed page, 
the humble Oesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face, 
Oliyia said, " Have you any commission 
from your lord and master to negotiate 
with my face ? *' And then, forgetting 
her detennination to go veiled for seven 
long years, she drew aside her veil, say- 
ing, "But I will draw the curtain and 
show the picture. Is it not well done ? " 
Viola replied, "It is beauty truly mix- 
ed ; the red and white upon your cheeks 
is by Nature's own cunning hand laid 
on. Ton are the most cruel lady liv- 
ing, if you will lead these graces to the 
grave, and leave the world no copy/' 
" 0, sir," replied Olivia, "I will not be 
so cruel. The world may have an in- 
ventory of my beauty. As, Ueniy two 
lips, indifferent red; itemy two gray 
eyes, with lids to them ; one neck ; one 
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chin; and so forth. "Were yon sent^ 
here to praise me ? " Viola replied, " I 
Bee what yon are : yon are too prond, 
but yon are fair. My lord and master 
loyes you. such a love conid but be 
recompensed, though you were crowned 
the queen of beauty ; for Orsino Iove« J 
yon with adoration and with tears, with. I 
groans that thunder love, and sighsl 
of fire." "Your lord," said Olivivl 
" knows well my miud. I cannot lovel 
him ; yet I doabt not he is virtuous ; !>■ 
know him to be noble and of higl 
estate, of fresh and spotless youth. All^ 
voices proclaim him learned, courteona, 
and valiant ; yet I cannot love him : he 
might have taken his answer long ago." 
" If I did love you as my master does," 
said Violu, " I would make me a willow 
cabin at your gates, and call upon yom ■ 
name ; I would write complaining sow 
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nets on Olivia^ and sing them in the 
dead of the night ; your name should 
sound among the hills, and I would 
make Echo, the babbling gossip of the 
air, cry out Olivia. 0, you should not 
rest between the elements of earth and 
air, but you should pity me." "You 
might do much," said Olivia : " what 
is your parentage ? " Viola replied : 
"Above my fortunes, yet my state is 
well. I am a gentleman." Olivia now 
reluctantly dismissed Viola, saying : 
"Go to your master, and tell him I 
cannot love him. Let him send no more, 
unless perchance you come again to tell 
me how he takes it." And Viola de- 
parted, bidding the lady farewell by 
the name of Fair Cruelty. When she 
was gone, Olivia repeated the words : 
Above mtf fortunes^ yet my state is 
well I am a gentleman. And she 
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said aloud, "I will be sworn he ib; 
Ms tongue, hia face, hia limbs, action, 
and spirit, plainly show lie ia a gentle- 
man." And then she wished Cesario 
was the duke ; and perceiving the fast i 
hold he had taken on her affections, sha ] 
blamed herself for her enddeD love; 
hut the gentle blame which people lay I 
upon their own faults has no deep root ; 
and presently the noble lady Olivia so ] 
far forgot the iuequality between her j 
f ortnnes and those of this seeming page, j 
as well as the maidenly reserve which ia J 
the chief ornament of a lady's charao- 1 
ter, that she resolved to court the love 
of young Cesario, and sent a servant 
after liim with a diamond ring, under 
the pretence that he had left it with , 
her as a present from Orsino. She I 
hoped by thus artfully making Cesario 1 
a present of the ring, she should give j 
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him some intimation of her design ; 
and truly it did make Viola suspect ; 
for knowing that Orsino had sent no 
ring by her, she began to recollect that 
Olivia's looks and manner were expres- 
sive of admiration, and she presently 
guessed her master's mistress had fallen 
in love with her. "Alas," said she, 
" the poor lady might as well love a 
dream. Disguise I see is wicked, for it 
has caused Olivia to breathe as fruitless 
sighs for me as I do for Orsino." 

Viola returned to Orsino's palace, and 
related to her lord the ill success of the 
negotiation, repeating the command of 
Olivia, that the duke should trouble her 
no more. Yet still the duke persisted 
in hoping that the gentle Cesario would 
in time be able to persuade her to show 
some pity, and therefore he bade him 
he should go to her again the next day. 

VOT. II— 11 
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In the mean time^ to pass away the 
tedious interval, he commanded a song 
which he loved to be sung ; and he 
said, " My good Cesario, when I heard 
that song last night, methought it did 
relieve my passion much. Mark it, 
Cesario^ it is old and plain. The spin- 
sters and the knitters when they sit in 
the sun, and the young maids that 
weave their thread with bone, chant 
this song. It is silly, yet I love it, for 
it tells of the innocence of love in the 
old times." 

BONO. 

" Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 
I am slain by a fair cmel maid. 
My shrond or white stuck all with yew, O prepare it. 
My part of death no one so trae did share it. 

" Not a flower, not a flower sweet. 

On my black coflOn let there be strown : 
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Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown. 
A thonsand thousand sighs to save, lay me O where 
Sad trae lover never find my grave, to weep there.* 



11 



Viola did not fail to mark the words 
of the old song, which in such true sim- 
plicity described the panga of unre- 
quited love, and she bore testimony in 
her countenance of feeling what the 
song expressed. Her sad looks were / 
observed by Orsino, who said to her, 
^* My life upon it, Cesario, though you 
are so young, your eye has looked upon 
some face that it loves ; has it not, 
boy?*' "A little, with your leave," 
replied Viola. *^And what kind of 
woman, and of what age is she ? " said 
Orsino. " Of your age and of your com- 
plexion, my lord," said Viola ; which 
made the duke smile to hear this fair 
young boy loved a woman so much 
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older than himself and of a man's dark 
complexion ; but "Viola Eecretiy meant 
Oraino, and not a woman like him. 

When Viola made her second yisit to 
Olivia, she found no difficnlty in gaining 
acoeas to her. Servants soon discover 
when their ladies delight to converse 
with handsome young messengers; and 
the instant Viola arrirod, the gutea were 
thrown wide open, and the duke's page 
was shown into Olivia's apai-tment with 
great respect ; and when Viola told 
Olivia that she waa come once more to 
plead in her lord's behalf, this lady 
said, "I desired you never to speak of - 
faim again ; but if you would undertake 
another salt, I had rather hear you 
solicit, than music from the spheres." 
This was pretty plain apeakiug, but 
Olivia soon esplained horseK still more 
plainly, and openly confessed her love ; 
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and when she saw displeasure with per- 
plexity expressed in Viola's face, she said : 
" what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
in the contempt and anger of his lip 1 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring, by 
maidhood, honor, and by truth, I loye 
you so, that, in spite of your pride, I 
have neither wit nor reason to conceal 
my passion." But in yain the lady 
wooed ; Viola hastened from her pres- 
ence, threatening neyer more to come 
to plead Orsino's love ; and all the re- 
ply she made to Olivia's fond solicita- 
tion was, a declaration of a resolution 
Never to love any woman. 

No sooner had Viola left the lady 
than a claim was made upon her valor, 
A gentleman, a rejected suitor of Olivia, 
who had learned how that lady had fa- 
vored the duke's messenger, challenged 
him to fight a duel. What should poor 
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V^iola do, vho, thongh she carried a 
manlike outeide, had a tme woman's 
heart, and feared to look on her own 
Bword ? 

When she saw her formidable rival 
advancing towards her with hia sword 
drawn, she hegan to think of confess- 
ing that she waa a woman ; bnt she 
was relieved at once from her terror, 
and the uhame of such a discovery, by 
a stranger that waa passing by, who 
made up to them, and as if he had been 
long known to her, and were her dear- 
est frisnd, said to her opponent, "If 
this yonng gentleman has done offence, 
I will take the fanlt on me ; and if yon 
oSend him, I will for his sake defy 
yoa." Before Viola had time to thank 
him for his protection, or to inquire 
tbe reason of his bind interference, her 
new friend met with an enemy where 
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his brayery was of no use to him ; for 
the officers of justice coining up in that 
instant, apprehended the stranger iu 
the duke's name to answer for an of- 
fence he had committed some years be- 
fore: and he said to Viola, ^* This comes 
with seeking you ; " and then he asked 
her for a purse, saying, " Now my ne- 
cessity makes me ask for my purse, 
and it grieves me much more for what 
I cannot do for you, than for what be- 
falls myself. You stand amazed, but 
be of comfort." His words did indeed 
amaze Viola, and she protested she 
knew him not, nor had ever received a 
purse from him ; but for the kindness 
he had just shown her, she offered him 
a small sum of money, being nearly the 
whole she possessed. And now the 
stranger spoke severe things, charging 
her with ingratitude and unkindness. 
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He said, "This youth, whom you ace 
here, I snatched from the jaws of death, 
and for his sake aJone I came to Illyi-ia, 
and have fallen iato this danger," But 
the cfBcera cared little for barkening 
to the complainta of their prisoner, and 
they hurried him oS, saying, "What 
is that to us ?" And as he was carried 
away, he called Vioia by the name of 
Sebastian, reproaching the supposed 
Sebastian for disowning hia friend, as 
long as he was within hearing. When 
Viola heard herself called Sebastian, i 
though the stranger was taken away ' 
too hastily for her to ask an explana- 
tion, she conjectured that this seeming 
mystery might arise from her being 
mistaken for her brother ; and she be- 
gan to clierish hopes that it was her 
brother whose life this man said he 
had preserved. And so indeed it was. 
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The stranger, whose name was An- 
thonio, was a sea-captain. He had 
taken Sebastian up into his ship, when, 
almost exhausted with fatigue, he was 
floating on the mast to which he had 
fastened himself in the storm. An- 
thonio conceived such a friendship for 
Sebastian, that he resolved to accom- 
pany him whithersoever he went ; and 
when the youth expressed a curiosity 
to visit Orsino's court, Anthonio, rathor 
than pari; from him, came to Illyria, 
though he knew, if his person should 
be kn9wn there, his life would be in 
danger, because in a sea-fight he had 
once dangerously wounded the duke 
Orsino's nephew. This was the of- 
fence for which he was now made a 
prisoner. 

Anthonio and Sebastian had landed 
together but a few hours before An- 
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thonio met Viol-a. He had given hia 
purse to Sebastian, desiring him to use 
it freely if lie saiv anything lie wished 
to purchase, telling him he would wait 
at the inn, while Sebastian went to 
view the town ; hut Sebastian not re- 
turning at the time appointed, Antho- 
nio had ventured out to look for him, 
and Viola being dressed the same, 
and in face so exatitly resembling her 
brother, Antlionio drew his sword (as 
he thoaght) in defence of the youth he 
had saved, and when Sebastian (as he 
enpposed) disowned him, and denied 
him his own purse, no wonder he ac- 
cnsed him of ingratitnde, 

"Viola, when An thonio was gone, 
fearing a second invitation to fight, 
slunk home as fast as she could. She 
had not been long gone, when her ad- 
versary thought he saw her return ; but 



I 
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it was her brother Sebastian, who hap- 
pened to arrive at this place, and he 
said, ** Now, sir, have I met with you 
again ? There's for you ; " and struck 
him a blow. Sebastian was no coward ; 
he returned the blow with interest, and 
drew his sword. 

A lady now put a stop to this duel, 
for Olivia came out of the house, and, 
she too mistaking Sebastian for Cesa- 
rio, invited him to come into her 
house, expressing much sorrow at the 
rude attack he had met with. Though 
Sebastian was as much surprised at the 
courtesy of this lady as at the rudeness 
of his unknown foe, yet he went very 
willingly into the house, and Olivia 
was delighted to find Cesario (as she 
thought him) become more sensible of 
her attentions ; for though their feat- 
ures were exactly the same, there was 
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none of the contempt and anger to be ^ 
seen in his face, which she had com- 
plained of when she told her love to I 
Oesario. 

Sebastian did not at all object to the- j 
fondness the lady lavished on him. I 
seemod to take it in very good part, y 
he wondered how it had come to pass, 
and he was lather inclined to think 
Oliria was not in her right senses ; but 
. perceiTing that she was mistress of a | 
fine house, and that she ordered hor 
affairs and soemed to govern her family 
discreetly, and that in all but her snd- 
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J for him she appeared in the 



fnll possession of her reason, he well 
approved of the courtship ; and Olivia 
finding Cesario in this good hnmor, 
and fearing he might change his mind, 
proposed that, aa she had a priest in 
the house, thoy should be instantly 
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maoried. Sebastian assented to this 
proposal ; and when the marriage cere- 
mony was oyer, he left his lady for a 
short time, intending to go and tell his 
friend Anthonio the good fortune that 
he had met with. In the mean time 
Orsino came to yisit Olivia; and at 
the moment he arrived before Olivia's 
house, the officers of justice brought 
their prisoner, Anthonio, before the 
duke. Viola was with Orsino, her 
master ; and when Anthonio saw Viola, 
whom he still imagined to be Sebastian, 
he told the duke in what manner he 
had rescued this youth from the perils 
of the sea ; and after fully relating all 
the kindness he had really shown to 
Sebastian, he ended his complaint with 
saying, that for three months, both 
day and night, this ungrateful youth 
had been with him. But now the lady 
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Olivia coming forth from her house, 
the duke could no longer attend to 
Anthonio'a story ; and he eaid : " Here 
comes the countesH, now Heaven n'alka 
on earth I but for thee, fellow, thy 
words are madness. Three months has 
this yonth attended on me:" and then 
he ordered Authonio to be taken aaide. 
But Orsino's heavenly coimtess soon 
gave the dake cause to accuse Ccsaiio 
as mnch of ingratitude as Anthonio 
had done, for all the words he could 
hear Oltria speak were worda of kind- 
ness to Cesario : and when be found 
hia page had obtained this high place 
it) Olivia's favor, he threatened him 
with all the terrors of his just revenge ; 
and as he was going to depart, he called 
Viola to follow him, saying : " Oomej 
hoy, with me. My thonghts aro ripe 
for mischief." Though it seemed in his 
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jealous rage he was going to doom Viola 
to instant death, yet her love made her 
no longer a coward, and she said she 
would most joyfully suffer death to 
give her master ease. But Olivia would 
not so lose her hushand, and she cried, 
"Where goes my Cesario ? " Viola re- 
plied, « After him I love more than my 
life.'' Olivia, however, prevented their 
departure by loudly proclaiming that 
Cesario was her husband, and sent for 
the priest, who declared that not two 
hours had passed since he had married 
the lady Olivia to this young man. In 
vain Viola protested she was not mar- 
ried to Olivia; the evidence of that 
lady and the priest made Orsino believe 
that his page had robbed him of the 
treasure he prized above his life. But . 
thinking that it was past recall, he was 
bidding farewell to his faithless mis- 
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tress^ and the young dissembleVy her 
husband, as he called Viola, warning 
her neyer to come in his sight again, 
when (as it seemed to them) a miracle 
appeared ; for another Oesario entered, 
and addressed Olivia as his wife. This 
new Cesario was Sebastian, the real 
husband of Olivia ; and when their 
wonder had a little ceased at seeing two 
persons with the same face, the same 
voice, and the same habit, the brother 
and sister began to question each other ; 
for Viola could scarce be persuaded that 
her brother was living, and Sebastian 
knew not how to account for the sister 
he supposed drowned, being found in 
the habit of a young man. But Viola 
presently acknowledged that she was 
. indeed Viola, and his sister, under that 
disguise. 
When all the errors were cleared up 
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which the extreme likeness between this 
twin brother and sister had occasioned^ 
they laughed at the lady Olivia for the 
pleasant mistake she had made in fall- 
ing in love with a woman ; and Olivia 
showed no dislike to her exchange, 
when she found she had wedded the 
brother instead of the sister. 

The hopes of Orsino were forever at 
an end by this marriage of Olivia, and 
with his hopes all his fruitless love 
seemed to vanish away, and all his 
thoughts were fixed on the event of his 
favorite, young Cesario, being changed 
into a fair lady. Ho viewed Viola with 
great attention, and he remembered 
how very handsome he had always 
thought Cesario was, and he concluded 
she would look very beautiful in a 
woman's attire ; and then he remem- 
bered how often she had said she loved 
Vol. n.— 13 




him, which at the time seemed only the 
dutiful esjireaaiona of a faithful page ; 
but now he guessed that something 
more was meant, for many of her pret- 
ty sapngs, which were like riddles to 
him, came now into his mind, and he no 
sooner rememliered all these things than 
he resolved to make Viola his wife ; 
and ho said to her (he still conld not 
help calliog her Ceaarto and boy), 
"Boy, you have said to me a thousand 
times that you should never love a 
woman like to me, and for the faithful 
service you have done for me, so much 
beneath your soft and tender breeding, 
and since you have called me master so 
long, yon shall now he your master's 
mietresB, and Orsino's true dnchesa," 

Olivia, perceiving Orsino vras making 
over that heart, which she had so ud- 
gracioasly rejected, to Viola, invited 
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them to enter her house, and offered 
the assistance of the good priest, who 
had married her to Sebastian in the 
morning, to perform the same ceremony 
in the remaining part of the day for 
Orsino and Viola.- Thus the twin 
brother and sister were both wedded 
on the same day : the storm and ship- 
wreck, which had separated them, being 
the means of bringing to pass their high 
and mighty fortunes. Viola was the 
wife of Orsino, the duke of Illyria, and 
Sebastian the husband of the rich and 
noble countess, the lady Olivia. 
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TiMOis^, a lord of Athens, in the en- 
joyment of a princely fortune, affected 
a humor of liberality which knew no 
limits. His almost infinite wealth could 
not flow in so fast, but he poured it out 
faster upon all sorts and degrees of peo- 
ple. Not the poor only tasted of his 
bounty, but great lords did not disdain 
to rank themselves among his depend- 
ants and followers. His table was re- 
sorted to by all the luxurious feasters, 
and his house was open to all comers and 
goers at Athens. His large wealth com- 
bined with his free and prodigal nature 
to subdue all hearts to his love ; men 
of all minds and dispositions tendered 
their services to lord Timon, from the 
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glass-faced flatterer, whose face reflects 
as in a mirror the present humor of his 
patron, to the rough and unbending 
cynic, who, affecting a contempt of 
men's persons, and an indifference to 
worldly things, yet could not stand out 
against the gracious manners and mu- 
nificent soul of lord Timon, but would 
come (against his nature) to partake of 
his royal entertainments, and return 
most rich in his own estimation if he 
had received a nod or a salutation from 
Timon. 

If a poet had composed a work which 
wanted a recommendatory introduction 
to the world, he had no more to do but 
to dedicate it to lord Timon, and the 
poem was sure of sale, besides a present 
purse from the patron, and daily access 
to his house and table. If a painter 
had a picture to dispose of, he had only 
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to take it to lord Timon, and pretend 
to conanlt bia taste as to the merits of 
it ; nothing more was wanting to per- 
suade the liberal-hearted lord to buy 
it. If a jeweller had a atone of price, 
or a mercer rich costly stufEs, which for 
their costlinesB lay upon his hands, 
lord Timon's hoiiae was a ready mart 
always open, where they might get off 
their wares or their jewelry at any price, 
and the good-natured lord would tiiank 
them into the bargain, aa if they had 
done him a piece of courtesy in letting 
him have the refusal of such precious 
commodities. So that by this means 
his house was thronged with superfloons 
purchases, of no use but.to swell uneasy 
and osteutatious pomp ; and his person 
was still more inconveniently beset with 
a crowd of these idle visitors, lying 
poets, painters, sharking tradesmen, 
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lords, ladies, needy courtiers, and ex- 
pectants, who continnally iSUed his lob- 
bies, raining their fulsome flatteries in 
whispers in his ears, sacrificing to him 
with adulation, as to a God, making 
sacred the very stirrup by which he 
mounted his horse, and seeming as 
though they drank the free air but 
through his permission and bounty. 

Some of these daily dependants were 
young men of birth, who (their means 
not answering to their extravagance) 
had been put in prison by creditors, and 
redeemed thence by lord Timon ; these 
young prodigals thenceforward fastened 
upon his lordship, as if by common 
sympathy he were necessarily endeared 
to all such spendthrifts and loose livers, 
who, not being able to follow him in 
his wealth, found it easier to copy him 
in prodigality and copious spending of 
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what was not their own. One of these ' 
flesh -fli 08 was Ventidius, for whose 
debts, nnjnstly contracted, Timon but 
lately had paid down the sam of five 
talents. i 

But among this confluence, this great . 
flood of viBitors, none were more eon- 
spicuouE than tUo makers of presents 
and givers of gifts. It was fortunate 
for these men, if Timon tooli a fancy 
to a dog or a horse, or any piece of I 
cheap furniture which was theirs. The I 
thing BO praised, whatever it was, was I 
sure to be BBUt the next morning witk'B 
the compliments of the giver for lord j 
Timon's acceptance, and apologies for 
the unworthinees of the gift ; and this 
dog or horse, or whatever it might be, did 
not fail to produce from Timon's boun- 
ty, who would not be outdone in gifts, 
perhaps twenty dogs or horses, certainly 1 
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presents of far richer worth, as these 
pretended donors . knew well enough, 
and that their false presents were but 
the putting oiit of so much money 
at large and speedy interest. In this 
way lord Lucius had lately sent to Ti- 
mon a present of four milk-white horses 
trapped in silver, which this cunning 
lord had observed Timon upon some 
occasion to commend ; and another 
lord, Lucullus, had bestowed upon him 
in the same pretended way of free gift 
a brace of greyhounds, whose make and 
fleetness Timon had been heard to ad- 
mire ; these presents the easy-hearted 
lord accepted without suspicion of the 
dishonest views of the presenters ; and 
the givers of course were rewarded with 
some rich return, a diamond or some 
jewel of twenty times the value of their 
false and mercenary donation. 
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Sometimes these creatnres would go 
to work in a more direct way, and with 
gross and palpable artifice, which yet 
the crednlous Timon was too blind to 
see, would affect to admire and praise 
something that Timon possessed, a 
bargain that he had bought, or some 
late purchase, which was sure to draw 
from this yielding and soft-hearted lord 
a gift of the thing commended, for no 
service in the world done for it but the 
easy expense of a little cheap and obvi- 
ous flattery. In this way Timon but 
the other day had given to one of these 
mean lords the bay courser which he 
himself rode upon, because his lordship 
had been pleased to say that it was a 
handsome beast and went well ; and 
Timon knew that no man ever justly 
praised what he did not wish to possess. 
For lord Timon weighed his friends' 
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affection with his own^ and so fond was 
he of bestowing^ that he conld haye 
dealt kingdoms to these supposed 
friends, and neyer have been weary. 

Not that Timon^s wealth all went 
to enrich these wicked flatterers ; he 
could do noble and praiseworiihj ac- 
tions ; and when a servant of his once 
loved the daughter of a rich Athenian, 
but could not hope to obtain her by 
reason that in wealth and rank the 
maid was so far above him, lord Timon 
freely bestowed upon his servant three 
Athenian talents, to make his fortune 
equal with the dowry which the father 
of the young maid demanded of him 
who should be her husband. But for 
the most part, knaves and parasites 
had the command of his fortune, false 
friends whom he did not know to be 
such, but, because they flocked around 
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hia person, he thought they mnat needs 
loTe him ; and becaiiae theyamiled and 
flutterod him, be thoiight snrely that 
hia conduct waa approved by all the 
wise and good. And when he waa 
feiifiting in the midst of all these hat- 
terera and mock friends, when they 
were eating him np, and draining his 
fortnnoH dry with largo draughts of 
richest wines drunk to his health and 
prosperity, he conld not perceiTe the 
difference of a friend from a flatterer, 
but to hia deluded eyes (made proud 
with the sight) it seemed a precious 
comfort to havo so many like brothers 
commanding one anotiier'a fortunes 
(though it waa his own fortune which 
paid all the costs), and with joy thoy 
would rnu oyer at the spectacle of such, 
as it appeared to him, truly festive and 
fraternal meeting. 



1 
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But while he thus outwent the veiy 
heart of kindness, and poured out 
his bounty, as if Plutus, the god of 
gold, had been but his steward ; while 
thus he proceeded without care or stop, 
so senseless of expense that he would 
neither inquire how he could maintain 
it, nor cease his wild flow of riot ; his 
riches, which were not infinite, must 
needs melt away before a prodigality 
which knew no limits. But who 
should tell him so ? his flatterers ? 
they had an interest in shutting his 
eyes. In vain did his honest steward 
Flavins try to represent to him his con- 
dition, laying his accounts before him, 
begging of him, praying of him, with an 
importunity that on any other occasion 
would have been unmannerly in a ser- 
vant, beseeching him with tears to look 
into the state of his affairs. Timon 
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would Btill put him off, and tarn tho 
discourao to eomething eleo : for noth- 
ing IB BO deaf to remonstrance as riches 
tamed to poverty, nothing ib so unwill- 
ing to beliovo its sltnation, nothing bo 
inoreduloua to its own trne state, and 
hard to give credit to a reverse. Often 
had thia good steward, thia honest 
creature, when all the rooma of Timon'a 
great liouae bad been choked up with i 
riotona feeders at his master's cost, | 
when the floors have wept vrith drunken 
spilling of wine, and every apartment 
has blazed with lights and resounded 
with muHic and feasting, often had he 
retired by himself to some solitary spot, 
and wept faster than tho wine ran from 
the wastefal caaka within, to see the J 
mad bounty of liis lord, and to thinlc'l 
when tho means were gone whicU'l 
bronght him praises from all sorts of J 
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people, how quickly the breath would 
be gone of which the praise was made ; 
praises won in feasting would be lost in 
fasting, and at one cloud of winter- 
showers these flies would disappear. 

But now the time was come that 
Timon could shut his ears no longer 
to the representations of this faithful 
steward. Money must be had ; and 
when he ordered Flavins to sell some 
of his land for that purpose, Flavins 
informed him, what he had in vain 
endeavored at several times before to 
make him listen to, that most of his 
land was already sold or forfeited, and 
that all he possessed at present was not 
enough to pay the one half of what he 
owed. Struck with wonder at this 
representation, Timon hastily replied, 
'*My lands extend from Athens to 
Lacedemon.'^ " good my lord,^^ said 
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Flavins, " the world is but a world, and 
has bounds ; were it all yours to gira 
it in a breath, how quickly wero it 
gone ! " 

Timon consoled himself that no vil- 
lainouB bounty had yet come from him, 
that if he had given his wealth away 
unwisely, it had not been bestowed to 
feed his vices, but to cherisb bia 
friends ; and he bade the kiod-heai'ted 
steward (who was weeping) to take 
comfort in the aeeurance that his mas- 
ter could never lack means, while he 
had so many noble friends ; and this 
infatuated lord persuaded himself that 
he bad nothing to do but to send and 
borrow, to use every man's fortune 
(that had ever tasted hia bounty) in 
this extremity, aa freely as hia own. , 
Then with a cheerful look, as if oon- 
fident of the trial, he severally de- 
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spatched messengers to lord Lucius, to 
lords Lucullus and Sempronius^ men 
upon whom he had lavished his gifts 
in past times without measure or mod- 
eration ; and to Ventidius, whom he 
had lately released out of prison by 
paying his debts, and who by the death 
of his father was now come into the 
possession of an ample fortune, and 
well enabled to requite Timon^s cour- 
tesy : to request of Ventidius the re- 
turn of those five talents which he had 
paid for him, and of each of those noble 
lords the loan of fifty talents ; nothing 
doubting that their gratitude would 
supply his wants (if he needed it) to 
the amount of five hundred times fifty 
talents. 

Lucullus was the first applied to. 
This mean lord had been dreaming 

overnight of a silver basin and a cup. 
Vol. II.— 13 
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and when Timon's seryant was an- 
nonnced liis sordid mind suggested to 
him that this was surely a making 
out of his dream ^ and that Timon had 
sent him snch a present : but when he 
understood the truth of the matter, 
and that Timon wanted money, the 
quality of his faint and watery fi'iend* 
ship showed itself, for with many pro- 
testations he vowed to the servant that 
he had long foreseen the ruin of his 
master's affairs, and many a time had 
he come to dinner to tell him of it, and 
had come again to supper to try to per- 
suade him to spend less, but he would 
take no counsel nor warning by his 
coming : and true it was that he had 
been a constant attender (as he said) at 
Timon^s feasts, as he had in greater 
things tasted his bounty, but that he 
ever came with that intent, or gave 
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good counsel or reproof to Timon, was 
a base tinworfchy lie, which he suitably 
followed up with meanly offering the 
seryant a bribe, to go home to his mas- 
ter and tell him that he had not found 
Lucullus at home. 

As little success had the messenger 
who was sent to lord Lucius. This 
lying lord, who was full of Timon's 
meat, and enriched almost to bursting 
with Timon's costly presents, when he 
found the wind changed, and the foun- 
tain of so much bounty suddenly stop- 
ped, at first could hardly belieye it ; 
but on its being confirmed, he affected 
great regret that he should not haye it 
in his power to serye lord Timon, for 
unfortunately (which was a base false- 
hood) he had made a great purchase 
the day before, which had quite disfur- 
nished him of the means at present, the 
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more boast lie, he called liimsclf, to pat 
it out of hia power to serve so good a 
friend ; and he counted it one of his 
greatest afflictions that his ability should 
fail him to plea-sure Buch an honorable 
gentleman. 

Who can call any man friend that 
dips in the same dish with liim ? Jnat 
of this metal is every flatterer. In the 
recollection of everybody, Timon had 
been & father to this Lucius, had kept 
up hia credit with his purse; Timon's 
money had gone to pay the wages of his 
sei-vanls, to pay the hire of the laboreni 
who had sweat to build the fine houses 
which Lnciua' pride had made necessary 
to him ; yet, oli 1 the monster which 
man makes himself wlien he proves un- 
grateful I this Lucius now denied to 
Timon a sum which, in respect to ' 
what Timon bad bestowed on him, was 
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less than charitable men afford to beg- 
gars. 

Sempronius, and every one of these 
mercenary lords to whom Timon ap- 
plied, in their turn, returned the same 
evasive answer or direct denial ; even 
Ventidius, the redeemed and now rich 
Ventidius, refused to assist him with 
the loan of those five talents which 
Timon had not lent, but generously 
given him in his distress. 

Now was Timon as much avoided in 
his poverty as he had been courted and 
resorted to in his riches. Now the same 
tongues which had been loudest in his 
praises, extolling him as bountiful, 
liberal, and open-handed, were not 
ashamed to censure that very bounty 
as folly, that liberality as profuseness, 
though it had shown itself folly in 
hothing so truly as in the selection of 
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such nnworthy creatures as themselves 
for its objects. Kow was Timon's 
princely mansion forsaken, and become 
a shunned and hated place, a place for 
men to pass by, not a place as formerly, 
where every passenger must stop and 
taste of his wine and good cheer ; now, 
instead of being thronged with feasting 
and tumultuous guests, it was beset with 
impatient and clamorous creditors, usur- 
ers, extortioners, fierce and intolerable 
in their demands, pleading bonds, in- 
terest, mortgages, iron-hearted men that 
would take no denial nor putting off, 
that Timon's house was now his jail, 
which he could not pass, nor go in nor 
out for them ; one demanding his due 
of fifty talents, another bringing in a 
bill of five thousand crowns, which, if 
he would tell out his blood by drops, 
and pay them so, he had not enough 
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in his body to discharge, drop by 
drop. 

In this desperate and irremediable 
state (as it seemed) of his affairs, the 
eyes of all men were suddenly surprieed 
at a new and incredible lustre which 
this setting sun put forth. Once more 
lord Timon proclaimed a feast, to 
which he inyited his accustomed guests, 
lords, ladies, all that was great or fash- 
ionable in Athens. Lords Lucius and 
LucuUus came, Yentidius, Sempronius, 
and the rest. Who more sorry now 
than these fawning wretches, when 
they found (as they thought) that lord 
Tinion^s poverty was all pretence, and 
had been only put on to make trial of 
their loyes, to think that they should 
not have seen through the artifice at the 
time, and have had the cheap credit of 
obliging his lordship ? yet who more 
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glad to find the fouittaiD of that noble 
bounty, which they had thonght dried 
up, still fresh and running P They 
came dissembling, protesting, espresa- 
ing deepest sorrow and shame, that 
when hia lordship Bent to tliem, they J 
shonld have been bo unfortunate aa to 
want the present meune to oblige so 
honorable a friend. But Timon begged 
them not to give such trifles athought, 
for he had altogether forgotten it. And 
these base, fawning lords, though they 
had denied him money in his adversity, 
yet could not refuse their presence at 
this new blaze of his returning prosper- 
ity. For the swallow follows not sum- 
D(ier more willingly tlian men of these 
dispositions follow the good fortunes of 
the gi-eat, nor more willingly leaTes 
winter than these shrink from the first 
appearance of a reverse ; such summer 
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birds are men. But now with music 
and state the banqnet of smoking dishes 
was served up ; and when the guests 
had a little done admiring whence the 
bankrupt Timon could find means to 
furnish so costly a feast^ some doubting 
whether the scene which they saw was 
real, as scarce trusting their own eyes ; 
at a signal given^ the dishes were un- 
covered, and Timon's drift appeared : 
instead of those varieties and far-fetched 
dainties which they expected, that Ti- 
mon's epicurean table in past times had 
so liberally presented, now appeared 
under the covers of these dishes a prep- 
aration more suitable to Timon's pov- 
erty, nothing but a little smoke and 
lukewarm water, fit feast for this knot 
of mouth-friends, whose professions 
were indeed smoke, and their hearts 
lukewarm and slippery as the water 
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with which Timon welcomed his astoa- \ 
iahed guests, bidding them, "UncoTer, 
dogs, and lap ;" and before they could 
recoTer their snrpriae, sprinkling it i 
their laces, that tliey might have | 
eaoQgh, and throwing dishes and all I 
after them, who now ran Imddling ont, 
lords, ladies, with their capa snatched 
np in haste, a splendid confusion. Ti- 
mon pursuing them, still calling them 
what they were, " smooth, smiling par- 
asites, destroyers under the mask of 
courtesy, affable wolves, meek beara, 
fools of fortune, feast friends, time- 
fliea." They, crowding oat to avoid 
him, left the house more willingly tlian 
they had entered it ; some losing their 
gowns and capa, and some their jewels 
in the hurry, all glad to escape out of 
the presence of such a mad lord, and 
from the ridicule of his mock banquet. 
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This was the last feast which eyer 
Timon made, and in it he took farewell 
of Athens and the society of men ; for, 
after that, he betook himself to the 
woods, turning his back upon the hated 
city aDd upon all mankind, wishing the 
walls of that detestable city might sink, 
and the houses fall upon their owners, 
wishing all plagues which infest hu- 
manity, war, outrage, poyerty, diseases, 
might fasten upon its inhabitants, pray- 
ing the jusfc Gods to confound all 
Athenians, both young and old, high 
and low ; so wishing, he went to the 
woods, where he said he should find the 
unkindest boast much kinder than man- 
kind. He stripped himself naked, that 
he might retain no fashion of a man, 
and dug a cave to liye in, and lived sol- 
itary in the manner of a beast, eating 
the wild roots, and dnnldng water, fly^^ 
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ing from the face of hie kind, andchooB- 
ing rather to herd with wild beasta, as 
more harmlesa and friendly than man. 
What a change from lord Timon the 
rich, lord Timon tho delight of man- ] 
kind, to Timon the nated, Timon the ' 
man-hater I Whore were his flatterers 
now ? Where were hie attendants and 
retinue ? Would the bleak air, that 
boiBterouB serritor, he his chamberlain, 
to put hia shirt on warm ? Would 
those stiff tiWB, that had outlived tlie 
eagle, turn young and airy pages to 
him, to skip on his errands when he 
bade them ? Would the cold brook, 
when it was iced with winter, adminis- 
ter to him his warm broths and caudles 
when sick of an overnight's surfeit ? 
Or would the creatures that lived i 
those wild woods come and lick his 
hand and flatter him p 
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Here on a day, when he was digging 
for roots, his poor sustenance, his spade 
struck against something heayy, which 
proved to be gold, a great heap which 
some miser had probably buried in a 
time of alarm, thinking to haye come 
again, and taken it from its prison, but 
died before the opportunity had ar- 
riyed, without making any man priyy 
to the concealment; so it lay, doing 
neither good nor harm, in the bowels of 
the earth, its mother, as if it had never 
come from thence, till the accidental 
striking of Timon's spade against it 
once more brought it to light. 

Here was a mass of treasure, which, 
if Timon had retained his old mind, 
was enough to have purchased him 
friends and flatterers again ; but Timon 
was sick of the false world, and the 
sight of gold was poisonous to his eyes ; 
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and be would haTe restored it to the 
eu'th, but that, thinking of the infinite 
calamities which by means of gold hap- 
pen to mankind, bow the lacre of it 
caoBca robberies, oppression, injustice, 
briberies, violence, and murder, jtmong 
men, he had a pleasure iu imagining 
(snch a rooted hatred did he bear to his 
species) that out of this heap, which iu 
digging he had discovered, might arise 
some mischief to plague mankind. And 
some soldiers passing through the woods 
near to his cave at that instant, which 
proved to be a part of tbe troops of 
the Athenian captain Alcibiades, who 
upon Bome disgust taken against the 
senators of Athens (the Athenians were 
ever noted to be a thankiesa and un- 
gratoful people, giving disgust to their I 
generals and best friends), was marching I 
atthebeadof the same triumphant arm; 1 
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^ which he had formerly headed in their de- 
fence, to war against them: Timon, who 
liked their business well, bestowed upon 
their captain the gold to pay his soldiers, 
requiring no other service from him, 
than that he should with his conquering 
army lay Athens level with the ground, 
and bum, slay, kill all her inhabit- 
ants ; not sparing the old men for their 
white beards, for (he said) they were 
usurers^ nor the young children for 
their seeming innocent smiles, for those 
(he said) would live, if they grew up, 
to be traitors ; but to steel his eyes and 
ears against any sights or sounds that 
might awaken compassion ; and not to 
let the cries of virgins, babes, or mothers 
hinder him from making one universal 
massacre of the city, but to confound 
them all in his conquest ; and when he 
had conquered, he prayed that the gods 
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would confouud him also, the conquer- 
or : so thoroughly did Timon hate 
Athens, Athenians, aud ail mankind. 
While ho lived in this forlorn state, 
leading a life more brutal than haman, 
he was suddealy surprised one day with 
the appearance of a man standing in an 
admiring posture at the door of liis cavo. 
It ^as Flavias, the honest steward, 
whom love and zealous aSection to his 
master had led to seek him out at hia 
wretched dwelling, and to offer his aer- 
rices ; and the first Eight of his master, 
the once noble Timon, in that abject 
condition, naked as ho was bom, living 
in the manner of a beast among beasts, 
looking like his own sad ruiua and a 
moQumeut of decay, so aSectod thia 
good servant, that he stood speeehleaa, 
wrapped up iu horror, and confounded. 
And when he found utterance at last to 
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his words, they were so choked with 
tears, that Timon had much ado to 
know him again, or to make out who it 
was that had come (so contrary to the 
experience he had had of mankind) to 
offer him service in extremity. And 
being in the form and shape of a man, 
he suspected him for a traitor, and his 
tears for false ; but the good servant by 
so many tokens confirmed the truth of 
his fidelity, and made it clear that 
nothing but love and zealous duty to 
his once dear master had brought him 
there, that Timon was forced to confess 
that the world* contained one honest 
man ; yet, being in the shape and form 
of a man, he could not look upon his 
man's face without abhorrence, or hear 
words uttered from his man's lips with- 
out loathing; and this singly honest 

man was forced to depart, because he 
Vol 11—14 
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Tas a man, and because, with & heart 



e gentle 



G than 1 



L compassionate 
UEual to man, Le bore man's detested 
form and outward foature. 

But greater visitanta than a poor 
steward were about to intermpt the 
savage quiet of Timon's solitude. For 
now the day was come when the un- 
grateful lords of Athena sorely repented 
the iDJuatice whicli they had done to the 
noble Timon. For Alcibiades, Uke an 
incensed wild boar, was raging at the 
walla of their city, and with his hot 
siege threatened to lay fair Athens in 
the dust. And now the memory of 
lord Timon'a former prowess and mili- 
tary couduct came fresh into their for- 
getful minds, for Timon had been their 
general in past times, and a vidiant and 
expert soldier, who alone of all the 
Athenians was deemed able to cope with 
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a besieging army such as then threat- 
ened them^ or to driveback the forions 
approaches of Alcibiades. 

A deputation of tho senators was 
chosen in this emergency to wait upon 
Timon- To him they come in their 
extremity, to whom, when he was in 
extremity, they had shown but small 
regard ; as if they presumed upon his 
gratitude whom they had disobliged, 
and had derived a claim to his courtesy 
from their own most discourteous and 
unpiteous treatment. 

Now they earnestly beseech him, im- 
plore him with tears, to return and 
save that city, from which their in- 
gratitude had so lately driven him; 
now they offer him riches, power, dig- 
nities, satisfaction for past injuries, and 
public honors, and the public love ; 
their persons, lives, and fortunes, to be 
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at hia disposal, if he will but come 
back and save them. Bnt Timon the 
naked, Timon the man-hater, was no 
longer lord Timon, the lord of bounty, 
the flower of valor, their defence in 
war, their ornament in peace. If Al- 
cibiades killed his countrymen, Timon 
cared not. If he sacked fair Athens, 
and slew her old men and her infants, 
Timon would rejoice. So he told them ; 
and that there was not a knife in the 
unruly camp which he did not prize 
above the reverendest throat in Athens. 
This was all the answer he vouch- 
safed to the weeping disappointed 
senators ; only at parting he bade 
them commend him to hi;^ conntiy- 
men, and tell them that, to ease them 
of their griefs and anxieties, and to 
prevent the conaoqueucos of fierce Al- 
cibiades' wrath, there was yet a way 
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left, which he would teach them, for 
he had yet so much affection left for 
his dear countrymen as to be will- 
ing to do them a kindness before 
his death. These words a little re- 
viyed the senators, who hoped that 
his kindness for their city was return- 
ing. Then Timon told them that he 
had a tree, which grew near his cave, 
which he should shortly haye occasion 
to cut down, and he invited all his 
friends in Athens, high or low, of what 
degree soever, who wished to shun af- 
fliction, to come and take a taste of his 
tree before he cut it down ; meaning, 
that they might come and hang them- 
selves on it, and escape affliction that 
way. 

And this was the last courtesy, of 
all his noble bounties, which Timon 
showed to mankind, and this the last 
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eight of him which hia countrymen 
had ; for not many days after, a poor 
Eoldier, passing by the eea-beach, which 
was at a little distance from the woods 
which Timon (reqaented, found a 
tomb on the verge of the eea, with an 
inscription upon it, purporting that it 
waa the grave of Timon the man-bater, 
who, "While he lived, did hate all liv- 
ing men, and dying, wished a plagae 
might consume all caitifEa left I " 

Whether be finished hia life by vio- 
lence, or whether mere distaste of life 
and the loathing he hod for mankind 
brought Timon t;o hia conclusion, was 
not clear, yet all men admired the fit- 
ness of his epitaph, and the conaiatency 
of his end ; dying, as he had lived, a 
hater of mankind : and some there 
were who fancied a conceit in the very 
choice which he made of the sea-beach 
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for his place of burial, where the vast 
sea might weep forever upon his grave, 
as in contempt of the transient and 
shallow tears of hypocritical and de- 
ceitful mankind. 
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^ The two chief families in Verona 

were the rich Capulets and the Mounta- 

f gues. There had been an old quarrel 
between these families, which was 
grown to snch a height, and so deadly 
was the enmity between them, that it 
extended to the remotest kindred, to 
the followers and retainers of both 
sides, insomuch that a seryant of the 
house of Mountague could not meet a 
servant of the house of Capulet, nor a 
Oapulet encounter with a Mountague by 
chance, but fierce words and sometimes 
bloodshed ensued ; and frequent were 
the brawls from such accidental meet- 
ings, which disturbed the happy quiet 
of Verona's streets. 
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Old lord Oapnlet made a great sup- 
per^ to which many fair ladies and 
many noble guests were inyited. All 
the admired beauties of Verona were 
present, and all comers were made wel- 
come if they were not of the house of 
Mountague. At this feast of Gapulets^ 
i^osaline, beloTed of Eomeo, son to the 
old lord Mountague, was present ; and 
though it was dangerous for a Moun- 
tague to be seen in this assembly, yet 
Benyolio, a friend of Bomeo, persuaded 
the young lord to go to this assembly 
in the disguise of a mask, that he 
might see his Bosaline, and seeing her, 
compare her with some choice beauties 
of Verona, who (he said) would make 
him think his swan a crow. Borneo 
had small faith in Benyolio's words; 
neyertheless, for the love of Bosaline> 
he was persuaded to go. For Bomeo 
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I passionate 1' 
one that lost his eJeep for love, and fled 
society to he alone, thinking on Rosa- 
line, who disdained him, and never re- 
quited his love with tlie least ehow of 
oonrteBy or affection ; and Benvolio 
Tished to cure his friend of this love 
hy showing him diversity of ladies and 
compiiny. To this feast of Capuleta 
then young Romeo with Benvolio and 
their friend Mercutio went masked. 
Old Capalet bid them welcome, and 
told them that ladies who had their 
toes nnplagned with corns would dance 
with them. And the old man was 
light-hearted and merry, and eaid that 
he bad worn a mask when he was 
young, and oould have told a whispeiv 
ing tale in a fair lady's ear. And they 
fell to dancing, and Romeo wa^ snd- { 
Gtmck with the exceeding beauty j 



denly 
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of a lady who danced there/ who seemed 
to him to teach the torches to burn 
bright, and her beauty to show by 
night like a rich jewel worn by a 
blackamoor ; beauty too rich for use, 
too dear for earth I like a snowy dove 
trooping with crows (he said), so richly 
did her beauty and perfections shine 
aboYC the ladies her companions. 
While he uttered these praises, he was )c 
overheard by Tjb^t, a nephew of lord 
Capulet, who knew him by his Yoice to ^ 
be Eomeo. And this Tybalt, being of ^ 
a fiery and passiouate temper, could 
not endure that a Mountaguc should 
come under coyer of a mask, to fleer 
and scorn (as he said) at their solem- 
nities. And he stormed and raged 
exceedingly, and would have struck 
young Eomeo dead. But his uncle, 
the old lord Capulet, would not suffer 
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7 at that time, both 
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ont of respect to his gueata, and because 
Romeo had borne himself like a gentle- 
man, and all tongues in Verona bragged 
of him to be a virtuons and Trell-goT- 
erned youth. Tybalt, forced to be pa- 
tient against his will, restrained him- 
self, but swore that this vile Mountagne 
should at another time dearly pay for 
his intrusion. 

The dancing being done, Eomeff 
watched the place where 
stood ; and under favor of his masking 
habit, which might seem to escnse in 
part the liberty, he presumed in the 
gentlest manner to take her by the 
hand, calling it a shrine, which if he 
profaned by touching it, lie was 
blushing pilgrim, and would kiss it fol 
atonement. "Good pilgrim," answei 
the lady, "your deTOtion shows by fs 
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too mannerly and too courtly : saints 
haye bands, which pilgrims may tonch, 
but kiss not.'' ^'Haye not saints 
lips^ and pilgrims too ?'' said Borneo. 
" Ay/* said the lady, " lips which they 
mnst use in prayer.*' ** then, my 
dear saint,'* said Someo, ''hear my 
prayer, and grant it, lest I despair." 
In snch like allusions and loying con- 
ceits they were engaged, when the lady 
was called away to her mother. And 
Bomeo, inquiring who her mother was, 
disooyered that the lady whose peerless 
beauty he was so much struck with was 
young Julie t, daughter and heir to the 
lord Gapulet, the great enemy of the 
Mountagues ; and that he had unknow- 
ingly engaged his heart to his foe. 
This troubled him, but it could not 
dissuade him from loving. As little 
rest had Juliet, when she found that 
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the gentleman that Ehc had been talk- 
ing with waa Borneo, and a Moimtagne, 
for sho had been suddenly smit with 
the samo hasty and inconsiderate pas- 
sion for Homeo which he had conceived 
for her ; and a prodigione birth of love 
it seemed to her, that she must love her 
enemy, and that her affections should 
settle there, where family consident- 
tiona should induce her chiefly to> ■ 
hate. I 

It being midnight, Romeo with his 
companions departed ; but they soon 
missed him, for nnable to stay away 
from the houso where he had left his 
heart, he leaped the wall of an orchard 
which was at the back of Juliet's house. 
Here he had not been long, raminating 
on ids now love, when Juliet appeared 
above at a window, through which 1 
exceeding beauty seemed to brea& li 
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tbe light of the sun in the east ; and 
the moon^ which shone in the or- 
chard with a faint light, appeared to 
Borneo as if sick and pale with grief at 
the superior lustre of this new sun. And 
so leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
he passionately wished himself a gloye 
upon that hand, that he might touch 
her cheek. She all this while thinking 
herself alone, fetched a deep sigh, and 
exclaimed, *^ Ah nie 1 " Bomeo, enrapt- 
ured to hear her speak, said softly, and 
unheard by her, ^^0, speak again, 
bright angel, for such you appear, be- 
ing oyer my head, like a winged mes- 
senger from heaven whom mortals fall 
back to gaze upon.'' She, unconscious 
of being oyerheard, and full of the new 
passion which that night's adyenture 
had giyen birth to, called upon her 
loyer by name (whom she supposed ab- 
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sent) ; " Eomeo, Romeo ! " Boii: 
"wlierefore art thon Romeo? Deny 
thy father, and refuse thy- name, for 
my sake; or if thou wilt not, be bat 
my Bworn love, and I no longer will be 
a Capalet." Borneo, having this en- 
couragement, would fain bavo spokeOf 
bnt he was desirous of hearing more ; 
and the lady continued her passionate 
discouiee with herself (as she thought), 
still chiding Romeo for being Romeo 
and a Mouutague, and wishing him. 
Boroe other name, or that he would 
away that hated name, and for thi 
name, which was no part of himself, 
he should tako all herself. At this 
T word Eomeo could no 
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frain, bat taking up the diologoe as if i 
her words had been addresBod to him | 
personally, and not merely in fancy, 1 
bade her call him Love, or by whaten 
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other name she pleased^ for lie was no 
longer fiomeo, if that name was dis- 
pleasing to her. Jnliet^ alarmed to 
hear a man's voice in the garden^ did 
not at €rst know who it was, that by 
fayor of the night and darkness had 
thus stumbled upon the discoyery of 
her secret ; but when he spoke again, 
though her ears had not yet drunk a 
hundred words of that tongue's utter- 
i^g^ yet so nice is a loyer's hearing, that 
she immediately knew him to be young 
Bomeo, and she expostulated with him 
on the danger to which he had exposed 
himself by climbing the orchard walls, 
for if any of her kinsmen should find 
him there, it would be death to him, 
being a Mountague. ^^ Alack,'' said 
Bomeo, ** there is more peril in your 
eye, than in twenty of their swords. 

Do you but look kind upon me, lady. 
Vol 11—15 
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and I am pi*oof against their entoity* 
Better my life should be ended by their 
hate^ than that hated life should be 
prolonged, to live without your loye/* 
'*How came you into this place," said 
Juliet, " and by whose direction ? '* 
^* Loye directed me,'* answered Romeo : 
" I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far 
apart from me, as that vast shore which 
is washed with the farthest sea, I should 
adventure for such merchandise." A 
crimson blush came over Julief s face, 
yet unseen by Romeo by reason of the 
night, when she reflected upon the dis- 
covery which she had made, yet not 
meaning to make it, of her love to Ro- 
meo. She would fain have recalled her 
words, but that was impossible : fain 
would she have stood upon form, and 
have kept her lover at a distance, as 
the custom of discreet ladies is, to frown 
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and be peryerse, and give tbeir suitors 
harsh denials at first ; to stand off, and 
affect a coyness or indifference, where 
they most love, that their lovers may 
not think them too lightly or too easily 
won ; for the difficulty of attainment 
increases the value of the object. But 
there was no room in her case for de- 
nials, or puttings off, or any of the custo- 
mary arts of delay and protracted court- 
ship. Eomeo had heard from her own * 
tongue, when she did not dream that he 
was neai* her, a confession of her love. 
So with an honest frankness, which the v^ 
novelty of her situation excused, she 
confirmed the truth of what he had be- 
fore heard, and addressing him by the 
name oifair Mountague (love can sweet- 
en a sour name), she begged him not to 
impute her easy yielding to levity or 
an unworthy mind, but that he must 
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lay the fault of it (if it were a fault) ^ 
upon the accident of the night which 
had so strangely discovered her thoughta. 
And she added, that though her behav- 
ior to him might not be sufficiently 
prudent, measured hy the custom of 
hei- sex, yet that she would prove more 
true than many whose prudence was 
dissombliug, and their modesty arti- 
ficial cunning, 

Eomeo was beginning to call the 
heavens to witness, that nothing waa 
farther from his thoughta than to im- 
pate a shadow of dishonor to such an 
honored lady, w hen ehe stopped him, beg- 
ging him not to swear ; for although she 
joyed in him, yet she had no joy of that 
night's contract : it was too rash, too 
unadvised, too sudden. But he being 
urgent with her to exchange a vow of i 
love with him that night, she said that I 
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she already had given him hers before he 
requested it; meaning, when he over- 
heard her confession ; bat she would 
retract what she then bestowed^ for the 
pleasure of giving it again^ for her 
bounty wad as infinite as the sea^ and 
her love as deep. From this loving con- 
ference she was called away by her 
nurse, who slept with her, and thought 
it time for her to be in bed, for it was 
near to daybreak; but hastily return- ^ ^ 
ing, she said three or four words more 
to Bomeo, the purport of which was, 
that if his love was indeed honorable, 
and his purpose marriage, she would 
send a messenger to him to*morrow, to 
appoint a time for their marriage, when 
she would lay all her fortunes at his 
feet, and follow him as her lord through 
the world. While they were settling 
this point, Juliet was repeatedly called 
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for by her narse, and went in and re- 
turned, and went nnd returned again, 
for she eeomed as jealous of Romeo go- 
ing from her, as u young girl of her 
bird, which eho will let bop a little 
from her hand, and plack it back with 
a silken thread ; nnd Romeo was as loath 
to part as ehe ; for the Eweebest music 
to lorera h the aonnd of each other's 
tongues at night. But at last they part- 
ed, wishing mutually sweet sleep and 
rest for that night. 

The day was breaking when they part- J 
ed, and Eomeo, who was too full of ' 
thoughts of his mistress and that bless- 
ed meeting to allow him to sleep, in- 
stead of going home, bent hia course to 
a monastery hard by, to find friar Law- i 
rence. The good friar was already-np I 
at hia devotions, tut seeing young Ro- ' 
meo abroad so early, he conjectured 
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rightly that he had not been abed that 
nighty but that some distemper of youth- 
fnl affection had kept him waking. He 
was right in imputing the cause of Bo- 
rneo's wakefulness to loye, but he made 
a wrong guess at the object^ for he 
thought that his love for Bosaline had 
kept him waking. But when Bomeo 
revealed his new passion for Juliet, and 
requested the assistance of the friar to 
marry them that day, the holy man 
lifted up his eyes and hands in a sort 
of wonder at the sudden change in Bo- 
rneo's affections, for he had been privy 
to all Bomeo's love for Bosaline, and 
his many complaints of her disdain : 
and he said, that young men's love hiy 
not truly in their hearts, but in their 
eyes. But Bomeo replying, that he 
himself had often chidden him for dot- 
ing on Bosaline, who could not love 
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him agaiD, whereas Juliet both loved 
and was beloved by him, the friar aa- 
eented in some measure to his reasons ; 
and thinking tlmt a matrimonial alli- 
ance between young Juliet and Romeo 
might happiJy be the mcana of making 
up the long breach between the Capn- 
lets and the Mountaguea ; which no one 
more lamented than this good friaj,- 
who wae a friend to both the families, 
and bad often interposed his mediation 
to make up the quarrel without efCect ; 
partly moved by policy, and partly by 
hiB fondness for young Romeo, to whom 
he conld deny nothing, the old man < 
consented to join their hands in mar- 
riage. 

Ifow was Romeo blessed indeed, and . 
Juliet, who knewtia intent from a mes- 
senger which she had despatched ac- 
cording to promise, did not fail to bo 
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early afc the cell of friar Lawrence^ 
where their hands were joined in holy K - 
marriage ; the good friar praying the 
heavens to smile upon that act, and 
in the nnion of this young Moun- 
tagne and young Capulet to hury the 
old strife and long dissensions of their 
families. 

The ceremony being over, Juliet has- < — 
tened home, where she stayed impatient 
for the coming of night, at which time 
Bomeo promised to come and meet her 
in the orchard, where they had met the 
night before ; and the time between 
seemed as tedious to her, as the night 
before some great festival seems to an 
impatient child, that has got new finery 
which it may not put on till the morn- 
ing. 

That same day, about noon, Romeo's y '^ 
friends, Benvolio and Mercutio, walking 
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through the streets of Verona, were met 
by a party of the Capulets with the im- 
petuous Tybalt at their head. This 
was the same angry Tybalt who would 
have fought with Komeo at old lord 
y Capulet's feast. He, seeing Mercutio, 
accused him bluntly of associating with 
V Eomeo, a Mountague. Mercutio, who 
had as much fire and youthful blood in 
him as Tybalt, replied to this accusa- 
' tion with some sharpness ; and in spite 
of all Benvolio could say to moderate 
their wrath, a quarrel was beginning, 
^ when Romeo himself passing that way, 
the fierce Tybalt turned from Mercutio 
to Romeo, and gave him the disgraceful 
' S appellation of villain. Eomeo wished 
to avoid a quarrel with Tybalt above all 
men, because he was the kinsman of 
Juliet, and much beloved by her ; be- 
sides this young Mountague had never 
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thoroughly entered into the family (jaar- 
rel, being by nature wise and gentle^ 
and the name of a Gapnlet^ which was 
his dear lady's name, was now rather a 
charm to allay resentment than a watch- 
word to excite fury. So he tried to y — 
reason with Tybalt, whom he saluted 
mildly by the name of good Oapuht, as 
if he, though a Mountague, had some 
secret pleasure in uttering that name : 
but Tybalt, who hated all Mountagues "^ 
as he hated hell, would hear no reason, 
but drew his weapon ; and Mercutio, i^ 
who knew not of Borneo's secret motive 
for desiring peace with Tybalt, but 
looked upon his present forbearance as 
a sort of calm dishonorable submission, 
with many disdainful words provoked 
Tybalt to the prosecution of his first 
quaiTel with him ; and Tybalt and Mer- * S: - 
cutio fought, till Mercutio fell, receiv- 
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ingahiB death's wonnd while fiotm 
and Benvolio were Tainly endeavoring 
to pai't the combatants. Mercntio be- 
ing dend, Borneo kept his temper uo 
longer, but returned the scornful ap*! 
pellation of villain nbich Tybalt had] 
given him ; and they fought till "^batt! 
was filain by Romeo. This deadly broi}! 
falling out in tho mitlst of Verona at' 
noonday, the iiewB of it quickly bronght 
a crowd of citizens to the spot, and 
among tbem the old lords Oapnlet and 
Monntagne, with their wives; andst 
after arrived the prince himeelf, 
being related to Mercntio, whom Tybalt 
had BlaiDj and having had the peace of 
his government often disturbed by these 
brawls of Mountagues and Capnlet^ 
came detertninod to pnt the law in 
Btrietest force against those who should 
be found to be offenders. Benvolio^, 
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who had been eyewitness to the fray, 
was commanded by the prince to relate 
the origin of it ; which he did, keeping 
as near the trnth as he conld withont 
injury to Someo, softening and excus- 
ing the part which his friends took in 
it Lady Capulet, whose extreme grief ^ 
for the loss of her kinsman Tybalt 
made her keep no bounds in her re- 
venge, exhorted the prince to do strict 
justice upon his murderer, and to pay 
no attention to Benyolio's representa- 
tion, who, being Eomeo's friend, and a 
Mountague, spoke partially. Thus she 
pleaded against her new son-in-law, but ^ 
she knew not yet that he was her son- 
in-law and Juliet's husband. On the 
other hand was to be seen lady Moun- 
tague pleading for her child's life, and 
arguing with some justice that Eonieo 
had done nothing worthy of punish- 
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ment in taking the life of Tybalt, which I 
was already forfeited to the law by hia 
having Blain Mercutio. The prince, 
unmoved by the passionate exclamationa 
of these women, on a careful examina- 
tion of the facta, prononnced his sen- 
tence, and by that sentence Romeo was 
banished from Verona. ] 

Heavy news to young Juliet, who bad 
been but a few hours a bride, and now 
by this decree aeemed everlastingly di- 
vorced ! When the tidings reached her, 
she at first gave way to rage against 
Romeo, who bad elaio her dear cousin : 
she called him abeantiful tyrant, aSend 
angelical, a ravenous dove, a lamb with 
a wolfs nature, aaei-pent-Tieart hid with 
a flowering face, and other like contra- ■ 
dictory names, which denoted the strug- 1 
gles in her mind between ber love and^.l 
her resentment : but in theondtoregotJ 
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the mastery, and the tears which she >^ 
shed for grief that Borneo had slain her 
cousin, turned to drops of joy that her 
hnsband lived whom Tyhalt would have 
slain. Then came fresh tears, and they 
were altogether of grief for Borneo's 
banishment. That word was more ter- 
rible to her than the death of many 
Tybalts. 

Bomeo, after the fray, had taken ref- 
uge in friar Lawrence's cell, where he 
was first nxade acquainted with the 
prince's sentence, which seemed to him 
far more terrible than death. To him 
it appeared there was no world out of 
Verorfe's walls, no living out of the 
sight of Juliet. Heaven was there 
where Juliet lived, and all beyond was 
purgatory, torture, hell. The good 
friar would have applied the consolation 
of philosophy to his griefs ; but this 
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frantic young roan wonld hear of none^. 
but like a madnian he tore hU hair, 
and threw himscLf all along upon the 
ground, a& he said, to tako the measnre 
of liiB grave. From this unseemly state 
he was roused bj a meseoge from hia 
dear lady, which a little revived him; 
and then the friar took the advantage 
to expostulate with him on the 
ly weakness which he had shown, 
hud slain Tybalt, but would he alaosla; 
himself, elay his dear lady who liv( 
but in his life i* The noble form 
man, he said, was but a shape of wax^' 
when it wanted the courage which 
should keep it lirm. The law had been 
lenient to him, that instead of death, 
which he had incurred, had pronouncet 
by the prince's mouth only banishmentii 
He had slain Tybalt, but Tybalt 
have slain him : there was a sort of hai 
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piness in that. Juliet was aliye^ and v, - 
(beyond all hope) had become his dear 
wife, therein he was most happy. All 
these blessings, as the friar made them 
out to be, did Eomeo put from him like 
a sullen, misbehaved wench. And the ^ 
friar bade him beware, for such as de- 
spaired (he said) died miserable. Then 
when Bomeo was a little calmed, he 
counselled him that he should go that 
night and secretly take his leave of 
Juliet, and thence proceed straightways 
to Mantua, at which place he should y^ 
sojourn till the friar found fit occasion 
to publish his marriage, which might 
be a joyful means of reconciling their 
families; and then he did not doubt 
but the ^nce would be moved to par- 
don him, and he would return with 
twenty times more joy than he went 

forth with grief. Someo was convinced 
Vol 11—16 
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by these viBe connsels of tli6 friar, and 
took hia leave to go and seek his lady, 
proposing to stay with her that night, 
and hy daybreak pursue bis journey 
alone to Mantua ; to irhioh place the 
good friar promised to send him letters 
from time to time, acquainting him 
with the state of afiairs at home. 

That night Romeo passed with his 
dear wife, gaining secret admission to 
her chamber, from the orchard in which 
he had heard her confeasion of love the 
night before. That had been a night 
of anmised joy and rapture ; but the 
pleasures of this night, and the delight 
which these lovers took in each other's 
society, were sadly allayed with the pros- 
pect of parting, and the fatal adven- 
tures of the past day. The unwelcome 
daybreak seemed to come too soon, and 
when Juliet heard the morning song of 
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the larky she would fadn have persnaded 
herself that it was the nightingale^ 
which sings by night ; but it was too 
truly the lark which sung, and a dis- 
cordant and unpleasing note it seemed* 
to her ; and the streaks of day in the ^ 
east too cei*tainly pointed out that it 
was time for these lovers to part. Bo- v: 

meo took his leave of his dear wife with 
a heayyheart, promising to write to her 
from Mantua every hour in the day ; 
and when he had descended from her "^ 
chamber-window, as he stood below her 
on the ground, in that sad foreboding 
state of mind, in which she was, he ap- 
peared to her eyes as one dead in the 
bottom of a tomb. Borneo's mind mis- 
gave him in like manner ; but now he ^ 
was forced hastily to depart, for it was 
death for him to be found within the 
walls of Verona after daybreak. 
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ThJB -was bnt the beginning of \ 
tragedy of this pair of atar-crossed li 
ers. Borneo had not been gone maay. 
days, before the old Jord Capujet ^ro- 
posod a match for Juliet. The husban^ 
he had oboBen for her, not dreaminj 
that Bho was mnrried already, ^as con^^ 
Paris, a gallant, young, and noble gen^l 
tleman, no unworthy anitor to 
yonug Juliet, if ehe had never i 



The terrified Juliet was in a 
plexity at her father's offer. She plea 
ed ber youth unsuitable to majrriage^'fl 
the recent death of Tybalt, which had 
left her spirits too weak to meet a hus- 
band with any face of joy, and how 
indecorous it would show for the family 
of ths Oapuleta to be celebrating a nup- 
tial feast, when his fuueral solemQitiea . 
were hardly over: she pleaded every! 
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reason against the match, bat the tme 
one, namely, that she was married al- 
ready. But lord Capniet was deaf to ^ 

all her excuses, and in a peremptory \ 

manner ordered her to get ready, for 
by the follo¥ring Thursday she should 
be^married to Paris : and having found 
her a husband, rich, young, and noble, 
such as the proudest maid in Verona 
might joyfully accept, he could not bear 
that out of an affected coyness, as he 
construed her denial, she should oppose 
obstacles to her own good fortune. 

In this extremity Juliet appUed to > ^ 
the friendly friar, always her counsellor 
in distress, and he asking her if she had 
resolution to undertake a desperate rem- 
edy, and she answering that she would 
go into the grave alive, rather than 
marry Paris, her own dear husband liv- 
ing ; he directed her to go home, and x - 
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appear mBiry, and give hor coueent to-l 
marry Paris, according to her father's-J 
desire, and on the next uigbt, whicKl 
was tfae night before the marriage, to-fl 
driuk ofE the contents of a phial which'* 
he then gave her, the effect of which' 
would be, that for two-and-forty hoiira ' 
after drinking it she shonld appear cold 
and lifeless ; that when the bridegroom 
come to fetch her in the morning, ha J 
would find her to appearance dead ; that- 1 
then she would be home, as the manner^a 
in that country was, UDCovered on ^U 
bier, to he buried in the family vault ;,, 
that if she could put off womanish fear, 
and consent to thia terrible trial, ia j 
forty-two houra after swallowing the ] 
liquid (such was its certain operation) 
she would he sure to awake, aa from a 
dream ; and before she should awake, 
he would let her huabaiid know their' I 
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drifts and he sbonld come in the night, 
and bear her thence to Mantna. Loye, 
and the dread of marrying Paris, gave 
young Juliet strength to undertake this 
horrible adyentnre; and she took the 
phial of the friar, promising to observe 
his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met 
the young coant Paris, and, modestly 
dissembling, promised to become his 
bride. This was joyful news to the 
lord Oapulet and his wife. It seemed 
to put youth into the old man; and 
Juliet, who had displeased him exceed- 
ingly, by her refusal of the count, was 
his darling again, now she promised to 
be obedient. All things in the house 
were in a bustle against the approaching 
nuptials. No cost was spared to pre- 
pare such festival rejoicings as Verona 
had never before witnessed. 
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Oo the Wednesday night Juliet drank 
off the potion. She had many miegiv- 
ioga lest the friar, to avoid the hlame 
which might be imputed to him for 
marrying her to Eomeo, had given her 
poison ; but then he was always known 
for a holy man : then lest she should, 
awake before the time that Borneo wi 
to come for her ; whether the terror 
the place, a vault full of dead Capulets* 
bones, and where Tybalt, all bloody, 
lay festering in his shroud, would not 
be enough to drive her distracted: 
again ahe thought of all the stories 
had heard of spirits haunting the pli 
where their bodies were Itestowed. Bi 
then her love for Borneo, and her avi 
eion for Paris returned, and she dcapei 
ately swallowed the draught, and 
came inaeuaible. 

When young Paris came, eui'ly in 
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morning, with ip^sic to awaken his 
bride, instead of a living Juliet, her . 
chamber presenj/ed the dreary spectacle 
of a lifeless coi4e. What death to his 
hopes I What confusion then reigned ^ 
through the whole house 1 Poor Paris 
lamenting his bride, whom most detest- 
able death had beguiled him of, had 
divorced from him even before their 
hands were joined. But still more - ^ 
piteous ft wa« to hear the mournings 
of the old lord and lady Oapulet, who, 
having but this one, one poor loving 
child to rejoice and solace in, cruel 
death had snatched her from their sight, 
just as these careful parents were on the 
point of seeing her advanced (as they 
thought) by a promising and advan- 
tageous match. Kow all things that 
were ordained for the festival were 
turned from their properties to do the 
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office of a black funeral. The weddJDg 
cheer served for a sad burial fsast, the 
bridal hynina were changed for sullen 
dirgee, tlie sprightly instrumeuta to 
melancholy bells, and the flowers that 
should have been strewed in the bride's 
path now served bnt to strew herooi^. 
Now, instead of a priest to marry her, 
a priest was needed to bnry her ; and I 
she was borne to church indeed, not to 
angraent the cheoiful hopes of the liv- 
ing, but to swell the dreary numbers of 
the dead. 

Bad news, which always travels faster | 
than good, now brought the dismal 
story of his Juliet's death to Borneo, at J 
Mantua, before_t]io messenger could aP" j 
rivB, who was sent from friar Lawrence , 
to apprise him that these were mock 
funerals only, and but the shadow and 
representation of death, and that his ' 
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dear lady lay in the tomb but for a short 
while, expecting when Borneo would 
come to release her from that dreary 
mansion. Just before, Bomeo had been 
unusually joyful and light-hearted. He 
had dreamed in the night that he was 
dead (a strange dream, that gave a dead 
man leave to think), and that his lady 
came and found him dead, and breathed 
such life with kisses in his lips, that 
he reyived, and was an emperor ! And 
now that a messenger came from Vero- 
na, he thought surely it was to confirm 
some good news which his dreams had 
presaged. But when the contrary to \c 
this flattering vision appeared, and that 
it was his lady who was dead in truth, 
whom he could not revive by any kisses, 
he ordered horses to be got ready, for he 
determined that night to visit Verona, 
and to see his lady in her tomb. And v 
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as mischief is swift to enter into the 
thoughts of desperate men, he c alled to 
Dttind a poor apothecary, whose shop in 
Mantua he had lately passed, and from 
the beggarly appearance of the man, 
who seemed famished, and the wretched 
show in his shop of empty boxes, ranged 
on dirty shelves, and other tokens of ex- 
treme wretchedness, he had said at the 
time (perhaps having some misgivings 
that his own disastrous life might haply 
meet with a conclusion so desperate), 
" If a man were to need poison, which 
by the law of Mantua it is death to sell, 
here lives a poor wretch who woiild jsell 
"> '^ it him." These words of his now came 
into his mind, and he sought out the 
apothecary, who after some pretended 
scruples, Bomeo offering him gold, 
which his poverty could not resist, sold 
him a poison, which, if he swallowed^ 
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he told him, if he had the Btresgth of 
twenty men, would quickly despatch 
him. 

With this poison he set out for Vero- ^ 
na, to have a sight of his dear lady in 
her tomb, meaning, when he had sat- 
isfied his sight, to swallow the poison, 
and be buried by her side. He reached y -^ 
Verona at midnight, and found the 
churchyard, in the midst of which was 
situated the ancient tomb of the Capu- 
lets. He had provided a light, and 2k )< — 
spade, and wrenching iron, and was 
proceeding to break open the monu- 
ment> when he was interrupted by a 
voice, which by the name of vile Moun* 
tague, bade him desist from his unlaw- 
ful business. It was the youn^ count <v _ 
fans, who had come to the tomb of 
Juliet at that unseasonable time of 
night, to strew flowers, and to weep 
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over the grave of her that shonld have 
been hia bride- He knew not what so. 
interest Romeo had in the dead, bnt 
knowing him to bo a Mountagite, and I 
{as he supposed) a sworn foe to all the 
Gapulets, be judged that he was come 
by night to do some viUanous shame to 
the dead bodies ; therefore in an angry 1 
tone he bade him deHiat ; and as a crim- 
inal, condemned by the laws of Verona 
to die if ho were found within the walls 
of the city, he would have apprehended 
him. Eomeo urged Paris to leave him, 
and warned hira by the fate of Tybalt, 
who lay buried there, not to provoke 
his anger, or draw down another sin 
upon Ilia head, by forcing him to kill ' 
him. Bnt the count in acom refased ] 
his warning, and ]aid hands on him i 
a felon, which Romeo resisting, thej' J 
fought, and Paris feU When Borneo, 
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by the help of a lights came to see who it 
was that he had slain^ that it was Paris, 
who (he leanied in his way from Man- 
tua) should have married Juliet, he 
took the dead youth by the hand, as 
one whom misfortune had made a com- 
panion, and said tbat he would bury 
him in a triumphal grave, meaning in 
Juliet^s grave, which he now opened ; 
and there lay his lady, as one whom '^ 
death had no power upon to change a 
feature or complexion in her matchless 
beauty ; or as if Death were amorous, > " 
and the lean, abhorred monster kept 
her there for his delight ; for she lay 
yet fresh and blooming, as she had 
fallen to sleep when she swallowed that 
benumbing potion ; and near her lay A — 
Tybalt in his bloody shroud, whom Eo- 
meo seeing, begged pardon of his lifeless 
corse, and for Juliet's sake called him 
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cousin, and said that he was aboat to 
do him a favor hy pnttiug his enemy to 
death. Here Romeo took his last leave 
of ht3 lady's lips, kissing them ; and 
here he shook the burden of hie crosa 
stars from his weary body, swallowing.. 
that^ poison which the apothecary had 
sold him, whose operation was fatal and 
real, not like that dissembling potion 
which Juliet had swallowed, the effect 
of jrhich was now nearly expiring, and 
she about to awake to complain that 
Borneo had not kept his time, or that 
he bad come too eoon. 

I"or now the honr was arrived at 
which the fnar had promised that she 
shonld awake ; and he, having learned 
that his letters which he had sent to 
Mantua, by some anlncky detention of 
the messenger, had never reached Ro- 
meo, came himself, provided with a 
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pickaxe and lantern^ to deliver the lady 
from her confinement ; but he was sur- ^ 
prised to find a light already burning 
in the Gapulets' monument, and to see 
swords and blood nety it, and Romeo ^' 
and Paris Ijdng breathless by the mon- 
ument. 

Before he could enteiijain a conject- y ^ 
ure, to imagine how these fatal acci- 
dents had fallen out, Juliet awoke out 
of her trance, and seeing the friar near 
her, she remembered the place where 
she was, and the occasion of her being 
there, and asked for Eomeo ; but the >f - 
friar, hearing a noise, bade her come 
out of that place of death, and of un- 
natural sleep, for a gi'eater power than 
they could contradict had thwarted 
their intents ; and being frightened by v - 
the noise of people coming, he fled : 

but when Juliet saw the cup closed in ^ 
Vol. XL— 17 
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her true love's hands, she guessed that 
poison had been the cause of his end, 
\ and she would have swallowed the dregs 
if any had been left, and she kissed his 
still warm lips to try if any poison yet 
_ 1/ \ did hang upon them ; then hearing a 
nearer noise of people coming, she 
quickly unsheathed a dagger which she 
wore, and stabbing herself, died by her 
true Borneo's side. 

The watch by this time had come up 

v: to the place. A page belonging to 
count Paris, who had witnessed the 
fight between his master and Bomeo, 
had given the alarm, which had spread 
among the citizens, who went up and 
down the streets of Verona confusedly, 
exclaiming, "A Paris 1 a Borneo 1 a 
Juliet 1 '* as the rumor had imperfectly 

\ reached them, till the uproar brought 
lord Mountague and lord Capulet out 
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of their beds, with the prince, to irir 
quire into the canses of the disturbance. 
The friar had been apprehended by ^" 
some of the watch, coming from the 
churchyard, trembling, sighing, and 
weeping, in a suspicious manner. A ^^ 
great multitude being assembled at the 
Oapulets' monument, the friai' was de- 
manded by the prince to deliver what 
he knew of these strange and disastrous 
accidents. 

And there, in the presence of the old V 
lords Mountague and Capulet, he faith- 
fully related the story of their children's 
fatal love, the part he took in promot- 
ing their marriage, in the hope in that 
union to end the long quarrels between 
their families : how Eomeo, there dead, ^ 
was husband to Juliet ; and Juliet, there v 
dead, was Eomeo's faithful wife ; how 
before he could find a fit opportunity to 
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divulge their marriage, another match I 
was projected for Juliet, who, to avoid I 
the crime of a second marriage, swal- | 
lowed the sleeping draught (as he ad- 
vised), and all tboaght her dead : how 
meantime he wrote to Bomeo, to come I 
and take her thence when the force of 1 
the potion should cease, and by what J 
unfortunate miscarriage of the meBsen- 
ger the letters never reached Bomeo : 
further than this the friiir could not I 
follow the story, nor knew more than 
that, coming Iiimeelf, to deliver Juliet 
from that place of death, he found the 
count Paris and Romeo slain. The n 
mainderof the transactionswaseupplied I 
by the narration of the £age who had 
seen Paris and Romeo light, and by the 
servant who came with Romeo from 
Verona, to whom this faithful lover had 
given letters to be delivered to hie father | 
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in the eyent of his death, which made 
good the friar^s words, confessing his 
marriage with Juliet, imploring the for- 
giyeness of his parents, acknowledging 
the baying of the poison of the poor 
apothecary, and his intent in coming 
to the monument, to die, and lie with 
Juliet. All these circumstances agreed 
together to clear the friar from any 
hand he could be supposed to have in 
these complicated slaughters, further 
than as the unintended consequences of 
his own well-meant, yet too artificial 
and subtle contrivances. 

And the prince, turning to these old 
lords, Mountague and Gapulet, rebuked 
them for their brutal and irrational 
enmities, and showed them what a 
scourge Heaven had laid upon such 
offences, that it had found means even 
through the love of their children to 
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pnnisli their nnaatiiral hate, And these | 
old rivals, no longer enemies, agreed to | 
bury their long Btxife in their children's j 
graves ; and lord Capulet requested lord 1 
Moontague to give him his hand, call- I 
ing him by the name of brother, as if I 
in acknowledgment of the anion of I 
their families, by the marriage of the I 
young Capulet and Mountague ; and I 
Baying that lord Mountague'a hand (in 
token of reconcilement) was all he 
manded forhia daughter's jointure : but I 
lord Mountague said be ^ould give him 
more, for he would raise her a statue I 
of pure gold, that while Verona kept I 
its name, no flguro should be so esteem- 
ed for its richness and workmanship as ■ 
that of the true and faithful Juliet. 
And lord Capulet in return said that 
he would raise another statue to Bomoo. 
So did these poor old lords, when it 
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was too late, strive to outgo each other 
in mutual courtesies ; whUe so deadly 
had been their rage and enmity in past 
times, that nothing but the fearful 
overthrow of their children (poor sacri- 
fices to their quarrels and dissensions), 
could remove the rooted hates and 
jealousies of the noble families. 



HAMLET, PEDSrOE OF DEN- 

MAEK. 

Gebtbude, queen of Denmark, be- 
coming a widow by the sudden death of 
King Hamlet, in less than two months 
after his death married his brother 
Claudius, which was noted by all peo- 
ple at the time for a strange act of in- 
discretion, or unfeelingness, or worse : 
for this Claudius did no ways resemble 
her late husband in the qualities of his 
person or his mind, but was as con- 
temptible in outward appearance as he 
was base and unworthy in disposition ; 
and suspicions did not fail to arise in 
the minds of some, that he had privately 
made away with his brother, the late 
king, with the view of marrying his 
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widow, and ascending the throne of 
Denmark, to the exclusion of yonng 
Hamlet, the son of the buried king, 
and lawful successor to the throne. 

But upon no one did this unadvised 
action of the queen make such impres- 
sion as upon this young prince, who 
loved and venerated the memory of his 
dead father almost to idolatry, and be- 
ing of a nice sense of honor, and a most 
exquisite practiser of propriety himself, 
did sorely take to heart this unworthy 
conduct of his mother Gtertrude : inso- 
much that, between grief for his father's 
death and shame for his mother's mar- 
riage, this young prince was overclouded 
with a deep melancholy, and lost all his 
mirth and all his good looks ; all his 
customary pleasure in books forsook 
him, his princely exercises and sports, 
proper to his youth, were no longer ac- 
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ceptable ; he grew weary of the world, 
which seemed to him an unweeded gar- 
den, where all the wholesome flowers 
were choked up, and nothing bnt weeds 
could thriye. Not that the prospect of 
exclusion from the throne, his lawful 
inheritance, weighed so much upon his 
spirits, though that to a young and 
high-minded prince was a bitter wound 
and a sore indignity ; but what so galled 
him, and took away all his cheerful 
spirits, was, that his mother had shown 
herself so forgetful to his father's mem- 
ory : and such a father ! who had been 
to her so loying and so gentle a husband! 
and then she always appeared as loving 
and obedient a wife to him, and would 
hang upon him as if her affection grew to 
him : and now within two months, or as it 
seemed to young Hamlet, less than two 
months, she had married again, married 
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his nnole^ her dear hnsband's brother^ 
in itself a highly improper and unlawful 
marriage, from the nearness of relation- 
ship, but made much more so by the 
indecent haste with which it was con- 
cluded, and the unkingly character of 
the man whom she had chosen to be 
the partner of her throne and bed. 
This it was, which more than the loss 
of ten kingdoms, dashed the spirits and 
brought a cloud oyer the mind of this 
honorable young prince. 

In Tain was all that his mother Ger- 
trude or the king could do to contrive 
to divert him ; he still appeared in court 
in a suit of deep bla6k, as mourning 
for the king his father's death, which 
mode of dress he had never laid aside, 
not even in compliment to his mother 
upon the day she was married, nor 
could he be brought to join in any of 
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tho festiTitiea or rejoicioga of that (as 
appearsd to him) diBgracefnl day. 

What mostly tronbled him was an 
uncertainty about the manner of his 
father's death. It was given out by 
Claudius, that a serpent had etnng him ; I 
bnt young Hamlet had shrewd snspi- 
ciona that Olandina himself ivas the 
eerpent ; in plain English, that he had 
murdered him for his crown, and that 
the serpent who atnng his father did ' 
now sit on the throne. 

How far ha waa right in thia oon- 
jccturc, and what he ought to thinfe of ' 
his mother, how far she was privy to 
thia mnrder, and whether by her con- 
sent or knowledge, or withont, it came 
to pass, were the doubts which contin- 
ually harassed and distracted him. 

Aramorhad reached the ear of yonng I 
Hamlet, that an apparition, exactly re- 
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sembling the dead king, his father, had 
been seen by the soldiers npon watch, 
on the platform before the palace at 
midnight, for two or three nights suc- 
cessiyely. The figure came constantly 
clad in the same suit of armor, from 
head to foot, which the dead king was 
known to have worn : and they who 
saw it (Hamlet's bosom friend Horatio 
was one) agreed in their testimony as 
to the time and manner of its appear- 
ance : that it came just as the clock 
struck twelve ; that it looked pale, with 
a face more of sorrow than of anger ; 
that its beard was grisly, and the color 
a sable silvered, as they had seen it in 
his lifetime : that it made no answer 
when they spoke to it, yet once they 
thought it lifted up its head, and ad- 
dressed itself to motion, as if it were 
about to speak ; but in that moment 
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the morning cock crew, and it ehrnak. 
iu haste avay, and vanialied oat of 

tbeip Bight. 

The yoang prince, strangclj amazed, 
at their rolation, which was too consist- 
ent and agreeing with itself to disbe- 
lieve, concluded that it was his father'a' 
ghost which they had seen, und deter- 
mined to take his watch with the Bol- 
diera that night, that he might have a 
chance of seeing it : for ho reaeoned 
with himself, that such an appearance 
did not come for nothing, but that the 
ghost had something to impart, and 
thongh it had been silent hitherto, yet 
it would speak to him. And he wait- 
ed with impatience for the coming of 
night. 

When night came he took his stand 
with Horatio and Marcellus, one of the 
gnard, upon the platform, where this 
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apparition was aoonstomed to walk : 
and it being a cold night, and the air 
anosnally raw and nipping, Hamlet and 
Horatio and their companion fell into 
8ome talk aboat the coldness of the 
night, which was suddenly broken oSL 
by Horatio announcing that the ghost 
was coming. 

At the sight of his father's spirit, 
Hamlet was struck with a sadden sur- 
prise and fear. He at first called upon 
the angels and heavenly ministers to 
defend them, for he knew not whether 
it were a good spirit or bad ; whether 
it came for good or eyil : but he grad- 
ually assumed more courage ; and his 
father (as it seemed to him) looked 
upon him so piteously, and as it were 
desiring to have conversation with him, 
and did in all respects appear so like 
himself as he was when he lived, that 
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Hamlet could not help addreseing bim : 
he called him by his name, Hamlet, 
King, Father 1 and coDJured him that 
he would teU the reason why he had 
left hie grave, where they had seen him 
quietly bestowed, to come again and 
Tieit the earth and the moonlight : and 
beeonght bim that he would let them 
know if tliere was anything which they 
oonld do to give pc^ace to his spirit. 
And the ghost beckoned to Hamlet, 
that he Bhould go with him to some 
more removed place, where they might 
be alone ; and Horatio and Marcelliis 
would have dissuaded the yoang prince 
from following it, for they feared lest 
it should be some evil spirit, who would 
tempt him to the neighboring sea, or 
to the top of some dreadful cliff, and 
there put on some horrible shape which 
might deprive the prince of his 
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But their counsels and entreaties could 

not alter Hamlet's determination, who 

cared too little about life to fear the 

losing of it ; and as to his soul, he said, 

what could the spirit do to that, being 

a thing immortal as itself? And he 

felt as hardy as a lion, and bursting 

from them, who did all they could to 

hold him, he followed whithersoeyer 

the spirit led him. 

And when they were alone together, 

the spirit broke silence, and told him 

that he was the ghost of Hamlet his 

father, who had been cruelly murdered, 

and he told the manner of it ; that it 

was done by his own brother Olaudius, 

Hamlet's uncle, as Hamlet had already 

but too much suspected, for the hope 

of succeeding to his bed and crown. 

That as he was sleeping in his garden, 

his custom always in the afternoon, his 
Vol n— 18 
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treasonoas brother stole apon bim in 
hia Bleep, and poured the juice of poi- 
Bonona henbane into his cars, vbich 
has such an antipathy to the life of 
man, that swift as quicksilver it courses 
through all the yeius of the body, bate* 
ing up the blood, and spreading a crusfc- 
like leprosy all oTer the skin : thua 
sleeping, bj a brother's hand he was 
cut off at once from his crown, his . 
queen, and his life : and ho mljured 
Hamlet, if ho did ever hia dear father 
love, that he would revenge his fool 
murder. And the ghost lamented to 
bis son, that bis mother should so fall 
off from virtue, as to prove false to the 
wedded love of her first husband, and 
to marry his murderer : but he cau- 
tioned Hamlet, howsoever he proceeded 
in his revenge against bis wieked uncle, 
by no means to act any violence against 
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the person of Us mother, but to leaye 
her to Heayen, and to the stings and 
thorns of conscience. And Hamlet 
promised to observe the ghost's direc- 
tion in all things, and the ghost yan- 
ished. 

And when Hamlet was left alone, he 
took up a solemn resolution, that all he 
had in his memory, all that he had ever 
learned by books or obseryation, should 
be instantly forgotten by him, and 
nothing liye in his brain but the mem- 
ory of what the ghost had told him, 
and enjoined him to do. And Hamlet 
related the particulars of the conyersa- 
tion which had passed, to none but his 
dear friend Horatio ; and he enjoined 
both to him and Marcellus the strictest 
secrecy as to what they had seen that 
night. 

The terror which the sight of the 
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ghost bad left apon the senseB of Hanb-^ 
let, be being weak und dispirited before, 
almoBt unbingcd his mind, und drore 
bim beside bis reason. Aud lie, fearing 
that it would continue to have this 
effect, which might subject him to 
obsoryutioQ, and set bis uncle upon hia 
guard, if he Euspocted that be was med-' 
itating anything against him, or that' 
Hamlet really knew more of his father's 
death than bo profeEEed, took up a 
strange resolution, from that time to 
counterfeit as if be were really and 
truly mad ; thinking that he would be 
less an object of auspicion when hia 
uncle sliould believe bim incapable of 
any serious project, and that bis real 
perturbation of mind would be best 
covered, and pass concealed under a 
disguise of protended lunacy. 
From this time Hamlet affected a 
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certain wildness and strangeness in his 
apparel, his speech, and behavior, and 
did so excellently counterfeit the mad- 
man, that the king and queen were 
both deceived, and not thinking his 
grief for his father's death a sufficient 
cause to produce sach a distemper, for 
tbey knew not of the appearance of the 
ghost, they concluded that his malady 
was loye, and they thought they had 
found out the object. 

Before Hamlet fell into the melan- 
choly way which has been related, he 
had dearly loved a fair maid, called 
Ophelia, the daughter of Polonius, tbe 
king's chief counsellor in affairs of state. 
He had sent her letters and rings, and 
made many tenders of his affection to 
her, and importuned her with love in 
honorable fashion : and she had given 
belief to his vows and importunities. 
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But the melancholy which he fell into'* 
latterly bad macle him neglect her, and 
from tho time he oonceived the project 
of couuterfeiting madoeGB, he afEected 
to treat her with unkindness, and a 
Bort of rndenesa ; but she, good lady, 
rather than reproach him with being 
false to her, persuaded herseli that it 
waB nothing but thediseafiein his mind, 
and no settled unldndness, which bad 
made him less observant of her than 
formerly ; and she compared the facul- 
ties of bis once noble mind and excelloat 
understanding, impaired as they were 
with the deep melaocholy that oppresa- 
ed him, to sweet bells which in them- 
selYcs are capable of most exquisite 
music, but when jangled out of turn 
or rudely handled, produce only a har 
and unpleasiug sound. 
Though the rough business whiol 
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Hamlet had in hand, the reyenging of 
his father's death upon his murderer, 
did uot sait with the playful state of 
courtship, or admit of the society of so 
idle a passion as love now seemed to 
him, yet it could not hinder but that 
soft thoughts of his Ophelia would come 
between, and in one of these moments, 
when he thought that his treatment of 
this gentle lady had been unreasonably 
harsh, he wrote her a letter full of wild 
starts of passion, and in extravagant 
terms such as agreed with his supposed 
madness, but mixed with some gentle 
touches of affection, which could not 
but show to this honored lady, that a 
deep loTC for her yet lay at the bottom 
of his heart. He bade her to doubt 
the stars were fire, and to doubt that 
the sun did more, to doubt truth to 
be a liar, but never to doubt that he 
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loved ; with i 
phrases. 

Thia letter Ophelia dutifully showed 
to her father, and the old man thonght 
himself bound to oommnnicate it to tlit 
king and qneen, who from that time! 
supposed that the true canse of Ham- 
let's madness was loye. And the queen 
wished that the good heaoties of Ophelia 
might be the happy cause of his wild- 
neas, for so she hoped that her yirtnea 
might happily restore him to his accus- 
tomed way again, to both their honora. 

But Hamlet's malady lay deeper than 
she supposed, or than could be so cured. 
His father's ghost, which he had seen, 
still haunted his imagination, and the 
sacred injunction to revenge his murder 
gave him no rest till it was accomplish- 
ed. Every hour of delay seemed to him 
a sin, and a violation of his father's I 
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commands. Yet how to compass the 
death of the king, surrounded as ho 
constantly was with his guards, was no 
easy matter. Or if it had heen, the 
presence of the queen, Hamlet's mother, 
who was generally with the king, was a 
restraint upon his purpose, which ho 
could not hreak through. Besides, the 
rery circumstance that the usurper was 
his mother's hushand filled him with 
some remorse, and still blunted the edge 
of his purpose. The mere act of put- 
ting a fellow-creature to death was in 
itself odious and terrible to a disposi- 
tion naturally so gentle as Hamlet's 
was. His Tery melancholy, and the de- 
jection of spirits he had so long been 
in, produced an irresoluteness and wav- 
ering of purpose, which kept him from 
proceeding to extremities. Moreover, 
he could not help having some scruples 
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npOQ his mind, ■whether the Bpirit wliich' 
he had eeen was indeed his father, 
whether it might not be the Devil, who 
he had heard has power to take any 
form he pleaaea, and who might 
assumed his father's shape only to take'] 
advantage of his weakness and his mel- 
ancholy, to drive him to the doing of 
so desperate an act as murder. And 
he determined that he would have more 
certain gronnda to go upon thi 
vision, or apparition, which might be 
a delusion. ! 

While he was in this irresolute mind 
there came to the court certain players, 
in whom Hamlet formerly used to take 
delight, and particularly to hear one of 
them speak a tragical speech, describing 
the death of old Priam, king of Troy, 
with the grief of Hecuba his queen. 
Hamlet welcomed his old friends, the 
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playersy and remembering how that 
speech had formerly given him pleas- 
ure, requested the player to repeat it, 
which he did in so lively a manner, 
setting forth the cruel murder of the 
feeble old king, with the destruction of 
his people and city by iire, and the mad 
grief of the old queen, running barefoot 
up and down the palace, with a poor 
clout upon that head where a crown 
had been, and with nothing but a blan- 
ket upon her loins, snatched up in haste, 
where she had worn a royal robe ; that 
not only it drew tears from all that stood 
by, who thought they saw the real scene, 
so lively was it represented, but even 
the player himself delivered it with a 
broken voice and real tears. This put 
Hamlet upon thinking, if that player 
could so work himself up to passion 
by a mere fictitious speech, to weep 



for one that he had never seen, for 
Hecnba, that bad been dead bo many 
bundred years, how (lull was he, who 
having a real motive and cue for pas- 
Bion, a real king and a dear futher mnr- i 
dared, was yet so little moved, that bIs m 
revenge all thia while had Beemed to 
have slept in dull and muddy forgotfal- 
ness ! and while he meditated on aotors 
and acting, and the powerful effects J 
which a good play, represented to the* 
life, has upon thu spectator, he remeni--l 
bered the instance of some murderer,- \ 
who, seeing a murder on the stage, vasM 
by the mere force of the scene and re- 
Bemblancc of circumstances so affected, 
that on the spot Le confessed the crime 
which he had committed. And he de- J 
termincd that these players should pIa]^<J 
something like the murder of bis fathew 
before his uncle, and he would watoli'l 
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narrowly what effect it might have upon 
him^ and from his looks he would be 
able to gather with more certainty if 
he were the murderer or not. To this 
effect he ordered a play to be prepared 
to the representation of which he in- 
vited the king and queen. 

The story of the play was of a mur- 
der done in Vienna upon a duke. The 
duke's name was Oonzago, his wife 
Baptista. The play showed how one 
Lucianus^ a near relation to the duke, 
poisoned him in his garden for his es- 
tate, and how the murderer in a short 
time after got the love of Qonzago's 
wife. 

At the representation of this play, 
the king, who did not know the trap 
which was laid for him, was present, 
with his queen and the whole court : 
Hamlet sitting attentively near him to 
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obserre his looks. The play began with 
a oonversatioii between Goozago and 
his wife, in which the lady made many 
proteatations of love, and of never mar- 
rying a second hcaband, if she should 
outlive Gonzago ; wishing she might be 
accarsed if she ever took a second hus- 
band, and adding that no woman did 
HO, but thoaa wicked women who kill 
their first husbands. Hamlet observed 
the king, his uncle, chaoge color at 
this expression, and that it was as bad 
as wormwood both to him and to the 
queen. But when Lncianns, according 
to the story, came to poison Gonzago 
sleeping in the garden, the strong re- 
semblance which it bore to his own 
wicked act upon the late king, hia 
brother, whom ho had poisoned in his 
garden, bo struck upon the conscience 
of this usurper, that he was unable to 
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sit out the rest of the play, but on a 
sudden calling for lights to his cham- 
ber, and affecting, or partly feeling, a 
sudden sickness, he abruptly left the 
theatre. The king being departed, the 
play was giren over. Now Hamlet had 
seen enough. to be satisfied that the 
words of the ghost were true, and no 
illusion and in a fit of gayety, like that 
which comes over a man who suddenly 
has some great doubt or scruple re- 
solved, he swore to Horatio that he 
would take the ghost's word for a thou- 
sand pounds. But before he could 
make up his resolution as to what 
measures of revenge he should take, 
now he was certainly informed that his 
uncle was his father's murderer, he was 
sent for by the queen, his mother, to a 
private conference in her closet. 
It was by desire of the king that the 
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qneen sent for Hamlet, that she might 
signify to her son how much his late 
behayior had displeased them both ; 
and the king, wishing to know all that 
passed at that conicrenc«. and thinking 
that the too partial report of a mother 
might let slip some part of Hamlet's 
words, which it might much import the 
king to know, Polonins, the old coun- 
sellor of state, was ordered to pltuit 
himself behind the hangings in the 
queen's closet, where he might unseen 
hear all that passed. This artifice was 
partieolarly adapted to tlie disposition 
of Polooins, who was a man grown old 
in crooked maxims and policies of state, 
and delighted to get at the knowledge 
of matters in an indirect and cunning 
way. 

Hamlet being come to his mother, 
she began to tax him in the roundest 
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way with his actions and behavior, and 
she told him that he had given great 
offence to his father, meaning the king, 
his uncle, whom, because he had mar- 
ried her, she called Hamlet's father. 
Hamlet, sorely indignant that she should 
give so dear and honored a name as 
father seemed to him to a wretch who 
was indeed no better than the murderer 
of his true father, with some sharpness 
replied, *^ Mother, you have much of- 
fended my father.*^ The queen said 
that was but an idle answer. *^As 
good as the question deserved," said 
Hamlet. The queen asked him if he 
had forgotten who it was he was speak- 
ing to ? ** Alas ! " replied Hamlet, « I 
wish I could forget. You are the queen, 
your husband's brother's wife ; and you 
are my mother : I wish you were not 

what you are/* **N*ay, then," said the 
Vol TT— 19 
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queen, "if you show me so little re* 
gpect, I will set those to you that can 
speak/' and was going to send the king 
or Polonius to him. But Hamlet would 
not let her go^ now he had her alone, 
till he had tried if his words could not 
bring her to some sense of her wicked 
life ; and, taking her by the wrist, he 
held her fast, and made her sit down. 
She, afErighted at his earnest manner, 
and fearful lest in his lunacy he should 
do her mischief, cried out ; and a voice 
was heard from behind the hangings, 
** Help, help, the queen I" which Ham- 
let hearing, and verily thinking that it 
was the king himself there concealed, he 
drew his sword and stabbed at the place 
where the voice came from, as he would 
have stabbed a rat that ran there, till 
the voice ceasing, he concluded the per- 
son to be dead. But when he dragged 
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forth the body, it was not the king, but 
Polonins, the old, officious counsellor, 
that bad planted himself as a spy behind 
the hangings. ** me I " exclaimed 
the queen, ^^ what a rash and bloody 
deed have you done ! " "A bloody deed, 
mother,'* replied Hamlet, ** but not so 
bad as yours, who killed a king, and 
married his brother." Hamlet had 
gone too far to leaye off here. He was 
now in the humor to speak plainly to 
his mother, and he pursued it. And 
though the faults of parents are to be 
tenderly treated by their children, yet 
in the case of great crimes the son may 
have leave to speak even to his own 
mother with some harshness, so as that 
harshness is meant for her good, and 
to turn her from her wicked ways, and 
not done for the purpose of upbraiding. 
And now this virtuous prince did in 
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moTing terms represent to the qneeni 
the heiroaanesa of her offence, in being 
BO forgetfnl of the dead king, his father, 
as in so short a space of time to marry . 
with his brother aTid reputed nmrderer ; )l 
such an act as, after the vows wbioh. | 
she had sworn to her first hnsband, i 
enongh to make all vows of women eus- | 
pected, and all virtue to be account- 
ed hypocrisy, wedding contracts to bo 
less than gitmester's oatha, and religion 
to be a mockery, and a mere form of 
worda, He said she had done snch a >! 
deed, that the heavens blushed at it, ' 
and the earth was sick of her becanse of 
it. And he showed her two pictnres, 
the one of the late king, her first hus- 
band, and the other of the present king, ■ 
her second husband, and he bade her I 
mark the difference : what a grace waa 1 
on the brow of his father, how like a I 
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god he looked I the curls of Apollo, the 
forehead of Jupiter, the eye of Mars, 
and a posture like to Mercury newly 
alighted on some heaTen-kissing hill I 
this man, he said, had been her husband. 
And then he showed her whom she had 
got in his stead : how like a blight or a 
mildew he looked, for so he had blasted 
his wholesome brother. And the queen 
was sore ashamed that he should so turn 
her eyes inward upon her soul, which 
she now saw so black and deformed. 
And he asked her how she could con- 
tinue to live with this man, and be a 
wife to him, who had murdered her first 
husband, and got the crown by as false 

means as a thief- and just as he 

spoke, the ghost of his father, such as 
he was in his lifetime, and such as he 
had lately seen it, entered the room, 
and Hamlet, in great terror, asked what 
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it would have ; luid the gboet said that 
it cams to remind him of the revenge 
he had promised, which Hamlet seemed 
to have forgot ; and the ghost bade 
hitu speak to bia mother, for the grief 
and terror she wns in would else kill 
her. It then vanished, and was seen 
by none but Hamlet, neither could 
by pointing to where it stood, or by any 
deBcriptioii, make his mother perceive 
it ; who was terribly frightened aU thia 
while to hear him conversing, as iti 
seemed to her, with nothing; and she 
imputed it to the disorder of bis mind; 
But Hamlet begged her not to ilutter 
her wicked soul in sncli a manner as to 
think thnt it was his madness, and not 
her own oSencos, which had bronght 
his father's spirit again on the earth. 
And he bade her feel his pulse, how 
temperately it beat, not like a mad' 
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man's. And he begged of her with 
tears to confess herself to Heaven for 
what was past, and for the future to 
avoid the company of the king, and be 
no more as a wife to him : and when 
she should show herself a mother to 
him, by respecting his father's memory, 
he would ask a blessing of her as a son. 
And she promising to observe his direc- 
tions, the conference ended. 

And now Hamlet was at leisure to 
consider who it was that in his unfor- 
tunate rashness he had killed : and 
when he came to see that it was Polo- 
nius, the father of the lady Ophelia> 
whom he so dearly loved, he drew apart 
the dead body, and, his spirits being 
now a little quieter, he wept for what 
he had done. 

The unfortunate death of Polonius 
gave the king a pretence for sending 
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Hamlet out of the kingdom. He woEild 
willingly have pnfc him to death, fear- 
ing him as dangerous ; but ho dreaded 
the people, who loved Hamlet, and the 
queen, who, with all her faults, doted 
npon the prince, her son. So this sub- 
tle king, under pretence of providing 
for Hamlet's safety, that he might not 
be called to account for Polonius' death, 
caused him to be conveyed on board a 
ship bound for England, under the care 
of two courtiers, by whom he despatched 
letters to the English court, which in 
that time was in subjection and paid 
tribute to Denmark, requiring, for 
special reasons there pretended, that 
Hamlet should be put to death as soon 
as he landed on English gronud. Ham- 
let, suspecting some treachery, iu the 
night-time secretly got at the letters, 
and skilfully erasing his own name, ha 
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in the stead of it put in the names of 
those two courtiers, who had the charge 
of him, to be put to death : then seal- 
ing up the letters, he put them into 
their place again. Soon after the ship 
was attacked by pirates, ind a sea-fight 
commenced, in the course of which 
Hamlet, desirous to show his valor, 
with sword in hand singly boarded the 
enemy's vessel, while his own ship, in a 
cowardly manner, bore away, and leav- 
ing him to his fate, the two courtiers 
made the best of their way to England, 
charged with those letters, the sense of 
which Hamlet had altered to their own 
deserved destruction. 

The pirates, who had the prince in 
their power, showed themselves gentle 
enemies ; and knowing whom they had 
got prisoner, in the hope that the prince 
might do them a good turn at court in 
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TeoDmpenBe for any favor they migl 
ehow him, they set Hamlet on shore at 
the nearest port iu Denmark. From 
that place Hamlet wrote to the king, ac- 
qiiaiuting him with the strange chanco'J 
which had brought him back to hiB owa 1 
country, and saying that on the next*! 
day he should present himself beforOil 
hia majesty. When he got home, a fia<i'1 
spectacle oflered itself tho first thinf 
to his eyes. 

This wae the fnneral of the youu^'l 
and beautiful Ophelia, his onoe dear 
mistress. The wita of this young lady 
had began to turn ever since her poor 
father's death. That he should die a 
violent death, and by tho hands of the 
prince whom she loved, so affected this 
tendoi" young maid, that in a little time 
she grew perfectly distracted, and would 
go about giviug flowers away to thafl 
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ladies of the court, and saying that they 
were for her father's burial, singing 
songs about loye and about death, and 
sometimes such as had no meaning at 
all, as if she had no memory of what 
happened to her. There was a willow 
which grew slanting oyer a brook, and 
reflected its leaves in the stream. To 
this brook she came one day when she 
waa un watched, with garlands she had 
been making, mixed up of daisies and 
nettles, flowers and weeds together, and 
clambering up to hang her garland 
upon the boughs of the willow, a bough 
broke, and precipitated this fair young 
maid, garland, and all that she had 
gathered, into the water, where her 
clothes bore her up for a while, during 
which she chanted scraps of old tunes, 
like one insensible to her own distress, 
or as if she were a creature natural to 
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that element : but long it was not be* I 
fore her garments, hea^j with the wet, 1 
pulled her in from her melodioua sing- 
ing to a muddy and miserable death, i 
It was the faneral of this fair maid 
which her brother Laertes was cele- 
brating, the king and queeu and whole i 
court being present, when Hamlet ar- 
HTed. He knew not what all this show I 
imported, but stood on one side, not I 
inclining to interrnpt the ceremony. 
He saw the Qowera strewed upon her J 
grave, as the custom wse in maidea J 
burials, which the queen herself threw I 
in ; and as she threw them she said : 
"Sweets to the sweet I I thonght to 
have decked thy bride-bed, sweet maid, 
not to have strewed thy grave. Thou . 
shonldst have been my Hamlet's wife." 
And he heard her brother wish that | 
violets might spring from her grave : 
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and he saw him leap into the grave 
all frantic with grief, and bid the at- 
tendants pile mountains of earth upon 
him, that he might be buried with her. 
And Hamlet's loye for this fair maid 
came back to him, and he could not 
bear that a brother should show so 
much transport of grief, for he thought 
that he loyed Ophelia better than forty 
thousand brothers. Then discoyering 
himself, he leaped into the graye where 
Laertes was, all as frantic or more fran- 
tic than he, and Laertes knowing him 
to be Hamlet, who had been the cause 
of his father's and his sister's death, 
grappled him by the throat as an enemy, 
tiU the attendants parted them ; and 
Hamlet, after the funeral, excused his 
hasty act in throwing himself into the 
graye as if to braye Laertes; but he 
said he could not bear that any one 
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should seem to ontgo him in grief for I 
the death of the fair Ophelia. And for 1 
the time these two nohle youths seemed 
i-econciled. 

But out of tiie gi-ief and anger of \ 
Laertes for the death of his father and I 
Ophelia, the king, Hamlet's wicked { 
uncle contriycd deBtniction for Ham- 
let. He set on Laertes, under cover of 
peace and reconciliation, to challenge . 
Hamlet to a friendly trial of skill at ( 
fencing, which Hamlet accepting, a ' 
day was appoiutcfd to try the match. 
At this match all the court was present, 
and Laertes, by direction of the king, 
prepared a poisoned weapon. Upon 
this match great wagers were laid hy 
the courtiers, as both Hamlet and La- 
ertes were known to excel at this sword | 
play ; and Hamlet taking up the foils J 
chose one, not at all suspecting the 
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treachery of Laertes, or being careful 
to examine Laertes' weapon, who, in- 
stead of a foil or blunted sword, which 
the laws of fencing require, made use 
of one with a point, and poisoned. At 
first Laertes did but play with Hamlet, 
and suffered him to gain some advan- 
tages, which the dissembling king mag- 
nified and extolled beyond measure, 
drinking to Hamlet's success, and wa- 
gering rich bets upon the issue : but 
after a few passes, Laertes growing 
warm made a deadly thrust at Hamlet 
with his poisoned weapon, and gave him 
a mortal blow. Hamlet incensed, but 
not knowing the whole of the treachery, 
in the scuffle exchanged his own inno- 
cent weapon for Laertes' deadly one, 
and with a thrust of Laertes' own sword 
repaid Laertes home, who was thus 
justly caught in his own treachery. In 
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this instant the qaeca stiriekcd out that 
she was poisoDed. She had inadver- 
teutly dnmk out of a bowl which the 
king had prepaj-ed for Hambt, in case 
that, being warm in fencing, he should 
call for a drink : into this the treacher- 
ous king had infused a deadly poisun, 
to mako Biirc of Hamlet, if Laertes had 
failed. He had forgotten to warn the 
queen of the bowl, which she drank of, 
and immediately died, exclaiming with 
her last breath that she was poisoned. 
Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, or- 
dered the doors to be shut, while he 
sought it out. Laertes told him to seek 
no further, for he was tho traitor ; and 
feeling hia life go away with the wonnd 
which Hamlet had given him, he made 
confession of the treachery he had used, 
and how he had fallen a victim to it : 
and he told Hamlet of the envenomed ■ 
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point, and said that Hamlet had not 
half an hour to live, for no medicine 
could cure him ; and begging forgive- 
ness of Hamlet, he died, with his last 
words accusing the king of being the 
contriver of the mischief. When Ham- 
let saw his end draw near, there being 
yet some venom left upon the sword, he 
suddenly turned upon his false uncle, 
and thrust the point of it to his heart, 
fulfilling the promise which he had 
made to his father's spirit, whose in- 
junction was now accomplished, and 
his foul murder revenged upon the 
murderer. Then Hamlet, feeling his 
breath fail and life departing, turned 
to his dear friend Horatio, who had 
been spectator of this fatal tragedy; 
and with his dying breath requested 
him that he would live to tell his story 

to the world (for Horatio had made a 
Vol n— 20 
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motion as if he would slay himself to 
accompany the prince in death), and 
4 Horatio promised that he would make 

a true report, as one that was priyy to 
all the circumstances. And, thus sat- 
^ isfied, the noble heart of Hamlet crack- 
ed ; and Horatio and the bystanders 
with many tears commended the spirit 
of this sweet prince to the guardianship 
of angels. For Hamlet was a loving 
and a gentle prince, and greatly beloved 
for his many noble and princelike qual- 
ities ; and if he had lived, would no 
doubt have proved a most royal and 
complete king to Denmark. 



. OTHELLO, 

Bbabaisttio, the rich senator of 
Venice, had a fair daughter, the gen- 
tle Desdemona. She was sought to 
by divers suitors, both on account of 
her many virtuous qualities, and for 
her rich expectations. But among the 
suitors of her own clime and oomplex- 
ion, she saw none whom she could affect : 
for this noble lady, who regarded the 
mind more than the features of men, 
with a singularity rather to be admired 
than imitated, had chosen for the ob- 
ject of her affections a Moor, a black, 
whom her father loved, and often in- 
vited to his house. 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether 
condemned for the unsuitableness of the 
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person whom she selected for her lover. 
Bating that Othello was black, the no- 
ble Moor wanted nothing which might 
recommend him ±o the aSeetlona of the 
greatest lady. He was a soldier, and 
brave one; and by bis conduct in blood^l 
Wiirs against tliG Turks, had risen to 
the rank of general in the Venetian 
service, and was esteemed and tmsted 
by the state. 

He bad been a traveller, and Desdt 
mona (aa ia the manner of ladies) loved 
to hear him tell the story of his ad- 
ventures, which he woald run through 
from his earliest recollections; the bat- 
tles, sieges, and encounters which he 
had passed through ; the perils he bad 
been exposed to by laud and by water ; 
his hair-breadth escapes when he had 
entered a breach, or marched up to the 
month of a cannon ; and how he hi 
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been taken prisoner by the insolent 
enemy, and sold to slayery; how he 
demeaned himself in that state, and 
how he escaped: all these accounts^ 
added to the narration of the strange 
things he had seen in foreign coantries, 
the vast wilderness and romantic cay- 
ems, the quarries, the rocks and moun- 
tains, whose heads are in the clonds ; 
of the sayage nations, the cannibals 
who are man-eaters, and a race of peo- 
ple in Africa whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders : these trayellers* 
stories would so enchain the attention 
of Desdemona, that if she were called 
off at any time by household affairs, she 
would despatch with all Jiaste that busi- 
ness, and return, and with a greedy ear 
deyour Othello's discourse. And once 
he took adyantage of a pliant hour, and 
drew from her a prayer, that he would 
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tell hor the whole story of his life at 1 
large, of which she had heard bo much, 
but only by parts : to which he con- | 
sented, and beguiled her of miiny atear, 
when he Bpoko of some diBtressfiil stroko I 
which his youth had suffered. 

Hia story being done, she ga^ve him 1 
for hia pains a world of sighs : 
Bwore a pretty oath, that it was all pasa- 1 
ing atrange, and pitiful, wondrous piti- I 
ful : she wished (eho said) she had not I 
heard it, yet she wished that Heaven j 
had made her such a man ; and then I 
she thanked him, and told him, if hei| 
bad a friend who loved lier, he had only I 
to teach him ho^ to tell his story, and I 
that would woo her. Upon this hint I 
delivered not with more frankness than J 
modesty, accompanied with certain be- I 
witching prettineas, and blushes, which i 
Othello could not but understand, he' I 
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spoke more openly of his love, and in 
this golden opportunity gained the con- 
sent of the generons lady Desdemona 
privately to marry him. 

Neither Othello's color nor his for- 
tune were such, that it could be hoped 
Brabantio would accept him for a son- 
in-law. He had left his daughter free ; 
but he did expect that, as the mianner 
of noble Venetian ladies was, she would 
choose erelong a husband of senatorial 
rank or expectations ; but in this he 
was deceived; Desdemona loved the 
Moor, though he was black, and de- 
voted her heart and fortunes to his 
valiant parts and qualities : so was her 
lieart subdued to an implicit devotion 
to the man she had selected for a hus- 
band, that his very color, which to all 
but this discerning lady would have 
proved an insurmountable objection, 
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was by her eBteemed above all the white 
skins and dear complexioDS of the ' 
young Venetian nobility, her saitorB. 

Their marriage, which, though pri- 
Tately carried, could not long be kept a i 
secret, came to the ears of the old man, 
Brabantio, who appeared in a solemn 
council of the senate, as an accuser of 
the Moor Othello, who by spells and • 
witchcraft (lie maintained) had seducwl 
the affections of the fair Desdemona to 
marry him, without the consent of her 
father, and again£t the obligations of ' 
hospitality. 

At this jnnctare of time it happened 
that the state of Venice had immediate 
need of the services of Othello, news 
having arrived that the Turks with , 
mighty preparation had fitted out i 
fleet, which was bending its course to j 
the island of Cyprus, with intent I 
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regain that strong post from the Vene- 
tians, who then held it ; in this emer- 
gency the state turned its eyes upon 
Othello, who alone was deemed ade- 
quate to conduct the defence of Cyprus 
against the Turks. So that Othello, 
now summoned before the senate, stood 
in their presence at once as a candidate 
for a great state employment, and as a 
culprit, charged with offences which 
by the laws of Venice were made cap- 
ital. 

The age and senatorial character of 
old Brabantio commanded a most pa- 
tient hearing from that grave assembly ; 
but the incensed father conducted his 
accusation with so much intemperance, 
producing likelihoods and allegations 
for proofs, that, when Othello was call- 
ed upon for his defence, he had only to 
relate a plain tale of the course of his 
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love ; which he did with such an artless 
eloquence^ recounting the whole story 
of his wooing, as we have related it 
above, and delivered his speech with 
so noble a plainness, (the evidenoe of 
truth,) that the duke, who sat as chief 
judge, could not help confessing that a 
tale so told would have won his daugh- 
ter too ; and the spells and conjurations 
which Othello had used in his court- 
ship, plainly appeared to have been no 
more than the honest arts of men in 
love ; and the only witchcraft which he 
had used, the faculty of telling a soft 
tale to win a lady^s ear. 

This statement of Othello was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the lady 
Desdemona herself, who appeared in 
court, and professing a duty to her 
father for life and education, challenged 
leave of him to profess a yet higher 
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duty to her lord and husband, even so 
much as her mother had shown in 
preferring him (Brabantio) aboye her 
father. 

The old senator, unable to maintain 
his plea, called the Moor to him with 
many expressions of sorrow, and, as an 
act of necessity, bestowed upon him his 
daughter, whom, if he had been free to 
withhold her (he told him), he would 
with all his heart haye kept from him ; 
adding, that he was glad at soul that he 
had no other child, for this behayior 
of Desdemona would haye taught him 
to be a tyrant, and hang clogs on them 
for her desertion. 

This difficulty being got oyer, Othel- 
lo, to whom custom had rendered the 
hardships of a military life as natural as 
food and rest are to other men, readily 
undertook the management of the wars 
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in OyprtiB : and Desdemona, preferring' 

the honor of her lord (though with dan- 
ger) before the indulgence of those idle 
delights in which new-married people 
UBuaily waste their time, oheerfully con- 
sented to his going. 

Mo sooner were Othello and his lady 
landed in Cjprua, than news arrived 
that a desperate tempest had dispersed 
the Turkish fleet, and thus the island 
was secure from any immediate appre- 
hension of an attack. But the 
which Othello was to suffer, was noT 
beginning; and the enemies, which 
oialice stirred up against his inaoceii4>i 
lady, proved in their nature more deai^' 
ly than strangei-s or infidela. 

Among all the general's friends no 
one possessed the confidence of Othello 
more entirely than Cassio. Michael 
Cassio waa a young soldier, a Floi 
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tine, gay, amorous, and of pleasing ad- 
dress, favorite qualities with women ; 
lie was handsome, and eloquent, and 
exactly such a person as might alarm 
the jealousy of a man adyanced in 
years (as Othello in some measure was), 
who had married a young and beautiful 
wife; but Othello was as free from 
jealousy as he was noble, and as inca- 
pable of suspecting as of doing a base 
action. He had employed this Oassio 
in his loye afEair with Desdemona, and 
Gassio had been a wxei of go-between in 
his suit : for Othello, fearing that him- 
self had not those soft parts of conyer- 
sation which please ladies, and finding 
these qualities in his friend, would 
often depute Oassio to go (as he phrased 
it) a courting for him : such innocent 
simplicity being rather an honor than a 
blemish to the character of the yaliant 
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Moor. 80 that no wonder, if ni 
Othclto liimBdf (hut at far distance, as 
beseems a virtuous wife) the gentle Dos- 
demona loved and trusted Casaio. Nor 
had the marriage of tliia couple made 
any difference in their behavior to' 
Michael Caaaio. He frequented thcif 
house, and his free and rattling talk 
was no unpleasing variety to Othello, 
who was himself of a more serious tem- 
per : for euch tempera are ohaerved 
often to delight in their contraries, as a 
relief from the oppreeaive excess of their 
own ; and Desdemona and Oassio would 
talk and laugh together, as in the days 
when he went a courting for his friend. 
Othello had lately promoted Gassio to 
ho the lientenant, a place of trust, and 
nearest to the general's person. Thia 
promotion gave great ofEenee to lago^ 
an older ofBcer, who thought he had a 
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better claim than Gassio^ and would 
often ridicule Cassio as a fellow fit only 
for the company of ladies, and one that 
knew no more of the art of war or how 
to set an army in array for battle, than 
a girl. lago hated Gassio, and he hated 
Othello, as well for fayoring Gassio, as 
for an unjust suspicion, which he had 
lightly taken up against Othello, that 
the Moor was too fond of lago's wife 
Emilia. From these imaginary provo- 
cations, the plotting mind of lago con- 
ceiyed a horrid scheme of revenge, 
which should involve both Gassio, the 
Moor, and Desdemona, in one common 
ruin. 

lago was artful, and had studied hu- 
man nature deeply, and he knew that 
of all the torments which afflict the 
mind of man (and far beyond bodily 
torture), the pains of jealousy were the 
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most intolerablO) and had the Boreet 
etiog. If he coald eucceed in making 
Othello jealous of Cassio. he thought it 
would be an exquisite jilot of revenge, 
and might end in the death of OassiQ' 
or Othello, or both ; ho caivd not. 

Tlie arrival of the general and his 
lady in CypruB meeting with the news 
of the digpergioa of the enemy's fleet, 
made a sort of holiday in tho ishind. 
Everybody gave themselves np to feaab- 
ing and making merry. Wine flowed in 
abundance, and cupa went ronad to the 
health of the black Othello, and hlsl 
lady the fair Desdemona. 

Cassio had the direction of the guard 
that night, with a charge from Othello 
to keep the soldiers from excess in 
drinking, that no brawl might arise, to 
fright the inhabitants, or disgust them 
with tho now-landeJ forces. That night 
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lago began his deeji-laid plans of mis- 
chief ; under color of loyalty and love 
to the general^ he enticed Gassio to 
make rather too free with the bottle (a 
great fault in an officer upon guard). 
Gassio for a time resisted^ but he could 
not long hold out against the honest 
freedom which lago knew how to put 
on, but kept swallowing glass after 
glass (as lago still plied him with drink 
and encouraging songs), and Gassio's 
tongue ran over in praise of the lady 
Desdemona, whom he again and again 
toasted, affirming that she was a most 
exquisite lady : until at last the enemy 
which he put into his mouth stole away 
his brains ; and upon some provocation 
given him by a fellow whom lago had 
set on, swords were drawn, and Mon- 
tano, a worthy officer, who interfered 

to appease the dispute, was wounded in 
Vol 11—21 
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the scuffle. The riot now began to 
general, and lago, who had set on foot 
the mischief, was foremost in spreading 
the alarm, causing the caatle-hell to bo 
rung (as if some dangerous mutiny in- 
stead of a slight drunken quarrel had 
arisen) ; the alarm-bell ringing awak- 
ened Othello, who dreesing in a hurry, 
and coming to the scene of action, qoes- 
tionod Cassio of the cause. Coissio waa 
now come to himself, the effect of the 
wine having a little gone off, but was 
too much ashamed to reply ; and lago, 
pretending a great reluctance to accuse 
Cassio, but as it were forced into it by 
Othello, who insisted to know the truth, 
gare an account of the whole matter 
(leaving out his own share in it, which 
Cassia was too far gone to remember) 
in such a manner, as while ho seemed 
to make Cussio's oSence less, did indeed 
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make it appear greater than it was. 
The result was, that Othello, who was 
a strict observer of discipline, was com- 
pelled to take away Oassio's place of 
lieutenant from him. 

Thus did lago's first artifice succeed 
completely ; he had now undermined 
his hated rival, and thrust him out of 
his place ; but a further use was here- 
after to be made of the adventure of 
this disastrous night. 

Gassio, whom this misfortune had 
entirely sobered, now lamented to his 
seeming friend lago that he should 
have been such a fool as to transform 
himself into a beast. He was undone, 
for how could he ask the general for 
his place again ? he would tell him he 
was a drunkard. He despised himself, 
lago, affecting to make light of it, said 
that he, or any man living, might be 
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drunk upon occasion ; it remained now 
to make the best of a bad bargain ; the 
general's wife was now the general, and 
could do anything with Othello ; that 
he were best to apply to the lady Des- 
demona to mediate for him with her 
lord ; that she was of a frank, obliging 
disposition, and would readily under- 
take a good ofSce of this sort, and set 
Cassio right again in the general's fa- 
Yor ; and then this crack in their love 
would be made stronger than eyer. A 
good adyice of lago, if it had not been 
given for wicked purposes, which will 
after appear. 

Cassio did as lago advised him, and 
made application to the lady Desdemo- 
na, who was easy to be won over in any 
honest suit ; and she promised Cassio 
that she should be his solicitor with her 
lord, and rather die than give up his 
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cause. This she immediately set about 
in so earnest and pretty a manner^ that 
Othello, who was mortally offended with 
Cassio, could not put her off. When 
he pleaded delay, and that it was too 
soon to pardon such an offender, she 
would not be beat back, but insisted 
that it should be the next night, or the 
morning after, or the next morning to 
that at furthest. Then she showed how 
penitent and humbled poor Cassio was, 
and that his offence did not deserve so 
sharp a check. And when Othello still 
hung back. '* What ? my lord,** said 
she, ^' that I should haye so much to do 
to plead for Cassio, Michael Cassio, that 
came a courting for you, and oftentimes, 
when I have spoken in dispraise of you, 
has taken your part ! I count this but 
a little thing to ask of you. When I 
mean to try yonr love indeed, I shall 
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aak a weighty matter." Othello could 
deny Dotliiog to such a pleader, and 
only requesting that Dcsdemona would 
leave the time to him, promised to re- 
ceive Michael Cassio again into favor. | 
It happened that Othello and lago I 
had entered into the room where Des- 
demona vr&a, just as Oassio, who hud 
been imploring her intercession, was 
departing at the opposite door ; and 
lago, who was full of art, said in a low 
voice, aa if to himself, " I like not that. " 
Othello took no greut notice of what I 
he said ; indeed, the conference which ' 
immediately took place with hia lady 
put it out of his head, but he remem- 
bered it afterwards. For when Des- 
demona was gone, lago, as if for mere i 
satisfaction of bis thought, questioned j 
Othello whether Michael Cassio, when \ 
Othello was courting his lady, knew of I 
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his loYe. To this the general answer- 
ing in the afflrmatiye^ and adding^ that 
he had gone between them very often 
during the courtship^ lago knitted his 
brow^ as if he had got fresh light on 
some terrible matter, and cried, *' In- 
deed ! '' This brought into Othello's 
mind the words which lago had let fall 
upon entering the room, and seeing 
Gassio with Desdemona ; and he began 
to think there was some meaning in all 
this : for he deemed lago to be a just 
man, and full of love and honesty, and 
what in a false knaye would be tricks, 
in him seemed to be the natural work- 
ings of an honest mind, big with some- 
thing too great for utterance : and 
Othello prayed lago to speak what he 
knew, and to give his worst thoughts 
words. **And what," said lago, **if 
some thoughts very vile should have in- 
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palace iato which foui thlnge do not 
enter ?" Then lago went oa to say, 
what a pity it were, if any troable should 
arise to Othello out of his imperfect 
observations ; that it would not be for 
Othello's peace t» know his thoughts ; 
that people's good names were not to 
be taken away for slight snspioions ; 
and when Othello's curiosity was raised 
almost to distraction with these hints 
and scattered words, lago, as if in ear- 
nest oare for Othello's peace of mind, 
besought him to beware of jealousy ; 
with Buch art did this villain raise sns- 
picions in the unguarded Othollo, by the 
very caution which he pretended to give 
him against suspicion. "I know," 
said Othello, "that my wife is fair, 
loves company and feaating, is free of 
speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 
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but where virtue is, these qualities are 
virtuous. I must have proof before I 
think her dishonest." Then lago, as 
if glad that Othello was slow to believe 
ill of his lady, frankly declared that he 
had no proof, but begged Othello to 
observe her behavior well, when Oas- 
sio was by ; not to be jealous nor too 
secure neither, for that he (lago) knew 
the dispositions of the Italian ladies, 
his countrywomen, better thatt Othello 
could do ; and that in Venice the wives 
let heaven see many pranks they dared 
not show their husbands. Then he 
artfully insinuated that Desdemona de- 
ceived her father in marrying with 
Othello, and carried it so closely that 
the poor old man thought that witch- 
craft had been used. Othello was 
much moved with this argument, which 
brought the matter home to him. 
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tor if she had deceived her father, ' 
why might she not deceive her him- 
band? 

lago begged pardon for having moved 
him ; but Othello, nsauming an indifFer- 
ence, while he was really shaking with 
inward grief at lago'a words, begged 
him to go on, which lago did with 
many apologies, as if nnwilling to pro- 
duce anything against Cassio, whom ho 
oalied hie friend ; he then came strongly 
to the point, and reminded Othello hov 
Desdemona had refoeod many snitabla 
matches of her own clime and complex- 
ion, and had married him, a Moor, which 
showed unnatural in her, and proved her 
to have a headstrong will : and when her 
better judgment returned, how prob- J 
able it was she ehould fall upon com- 
paring Othello with the fine forms and I 
clear white complexions of the yonng 1 
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Italians her conntrymen. He conclud- 
ed with advising Othello to put off his 
reconcilement with Cassio a little long- 
er, and in the mean while to note with 
what earnestness Desdemona should 
intercede in his behalf, for that much 
would be seen in that. So mischiev- 
ously did this artful villain lay his plots 
to turn the gentle qualities of this in- 
nocent lady into her destruction, and 
make a net for her out of her own 
goodness to entrap her ; first setting 
Cassio on to entreat her mediation, and 
then out of that very mediation con- 
triving stratagems for her ruin. 

The conference ended with lago's 
begging Othello to account his wife 
innocent, until he had more decisive 
proof ; and Othello promised to be pa- 
tient ; but from that moment the de- 
ceived Othello never tasted content of 
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dragora, nor all the eleepiDg 
the world, conid ever again restore to 
him that sweet rest, which he had eii< 
joyed but yesterday. His occupati 
sickened upon Mm. He no longer t( 
delight in arms. His heart, that useij' 
to be roused at the sight of troops, and 
banners, and battle array, and would stir 
and leap at the sound of a drum, or a, 
trumpet, or a neighing war-horse, seem- 
ed to have lost oil that pride and am 
tiou which are a soldier's virtue ; and 
military ardor and all his old joys foi 
Book him, Souaetimes he thought iiia 
wife honest, and at times he thought 
her not so ; sometimes he thought lago 
jnst, and at times he thought him not 
go; then he would wish that he had 
never known of it ; ho was not th^_ 
worse for her loving Oassio, so long a 
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he knew it not ; torn to pieces with 
these distracting thoughts, he once laid 
hold on lago's throat, and demanded 
proof of Desdemona's guilt, or threat- 
ened instant death for his having be^ 
lied her, lago, feigning indignation 
that his honesty should be taken for 
a yice, asked Othello if he had not 
sometimes seen a handkerchief spotted 
with strawberries in his wife's hand. 
Othello answered, that he had given 
her such a one, and that it was his first 
gift. ^^ That same handkerchief," said 
lago, ^^ did I see Michael Oassio this day 
wipe his face with.'* " If it be as you 
say," said Othello, " I will not rest till 
a wide revenge swallow them up ; and 
first, for a token of your fidelity, I ex-, 
pect that Oassio shall be put to death 
within three days ; and for that fair 
devil (meaning his lady) I will with- 
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draw and devise some swift means of 
death for her." 

Trifles^ light as air^ are to the jeal- 
ous proofs as strong as holy writ. A 
handkerchief of his wife's seen in Cas- 
sio's hand was motive enough to the 
deluded Othello to pass sentence of 
death upon them both^ without once 
inquiring how Cassio came by it Des- 
demona had never given such a present 
to Cassio^ nor would this constant lady 
have wronged her lord by doing so 
naughty a thing as giving his presents 
to another man. Both Cassio and Des- 
demona were innocent of any offence 
against Othello ; but the wicked lago, 
whose spirits never slept in contrivance 
of villany, had made his wife (a good, 
but a weak woman) steal this handker- 
chief from Desdemona, under pretence 
of getting the work copied, but in real- 
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ity to drop it in Cassio's way, where he 
might find it, and give a handle to lago's 
suggestion that it was Desdemona's 
present. 

Othello, soon after meeting his wife, 
pretended that he had a headache (as 
he might indeed with truth), and de- 
sired her to lend him her handkerchief 
to hold to his temples. She did so. 
"Not this,'* said Othello, "but the 
handkerchief I gave you.'* Desde- 
mona had it not about her (for indeed 
it was stolen as we have related). 
" How ! '* said OtheUo, " this is a fault 
indeed. That handkerchief an Egyp- 
tian woman gave to my mother ; the 
woman was a witch, and could read peo- 
ple's thoughts : she told my mother, 
while she kept it,' it would make her 
amiable, and my father would love her ; 
but, if she lost it, or gave it . away, my 
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father's fancy wotdd tnrn, and he would 
loathe her as much as he had loved her. 
She dying gave it me^ and hade me^ if 
I ever married, to give it to my wife. 
I did so ; take heed of it. Make it a 
darling as precious as your eye/' *' Is 
it possible ? " said the frighted lady. 
^* 'Tis true/' continued Othello ; "it is 
a magical handkerchief ; a sibyl that had 
lived in the world two hundred years, in 
a fit of prophetic fury worked it ; the 
silkworms that furnished the silk were 
hallowed, and it was dyed in a mummy 
of maidens' hearts conserved." Des- 
demona, hearing the wondrous virtues 
of the handkerchief, was ready to die 
with fear, for she plainly perceived she 
had lost it, and with it, she feared, the 
affections of her husband. Then Othello 
started, and looked as if he were going 
to do some rash thing, and still he de- 
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manded the handkerchief, which when 
she could not produce, she tried to 
divert her husband from too serious 
thoughts, and cheerfully told him she 
saw all his talk about the handkerchief 
was only to put her off from her suit 
about Michael Cassio, whom she went 
on to praise (as lago had foretold), till 
Othello in perfect' distraction burst out 
of the room, and then Desdemona, 
though unwillingly, began to suspect 
that her lord was jealous. 

What cause she could have ministered 
to him she knew not, and then she ac- 
cused herself for accusing the noble 
Othello, and thought to be sure that 
some untoward news from Venice, or 
some state troubles, had puddled his 
spirits, and made his temper not so 
sweet as formerly. And she said, 

'^ Men are not gods, and we must not 
Vol. II.— 23 
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lookf or that observance from them win 
they are married, which they show na 
on the bridal day." And she beahrewed 
herself for so unkindly judging of hia 
uukindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met, 
and he accused her more plainly of being 
unfaithful, and of loving another man, 
but he did not name whom: and Othello 
wept, and Desdemona said, *' Alas ! the < 
heavy day 1 why do yon weep P " 
Othello told her, ho could have 
all sorts of evils with fortittide,^poT-J 
erty, and disease, and disgi'aoe ; but hiStm 
infidelity had broken hia heart ; aadWI 
called her a weed, that looked so fair* \ 
and smellud so sweet, that the i 
ached at it ; and wished she had r 
been born. And when he had left her, 
this innocent lady was so stupefied with 
wonder at her lord's untme Bnspicial 
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of her^ that a weight-like sleei(( came 
over her, and she only desired her at- 
tendant to make her bed, and to lay 
her wedding-sheets upon it, saying, that 
when people teach their babes, they do 
it by gentle means and easy tasks, and 
Othello might have chid her so ; for in 
good faith she was but a child when 
she was chidden. And this was all 
the complaint which this gentle lady 
made. 

Desdemona being retired to bed ex- 
pecting her lord wonld follow her, soon 
fell into a slumber the effect of her 
troubled spirits, when Othello entered 
the chamber, full of the black purpose 
which he had meditated of putting his 
lady to death. But when he saw her 
asleep, he thought he would not shed 
her blood, nor scar that white skin of 
hers, more .white than alabaster. But 
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he was resolved she should die ; else (as 
he said) she would live to hetray more 
men as she had done him. Then he 
kissed her for the last time (as he said)^ 
and that kiss was so sweety that he must 
needs kiss her again ; and he wept^ hut 
he said they jv^ere cruel tears. 

Desdemona was awakened with his 
kisses^ and she looked upon Othello, and 
she saw him gnaw his under lip, and 
roll his eyes, and she knew he was al- 
ways fatal when he looked so : and he 
hade her prepare for death, and to say 
her prayers, for he would not kill her 
soul. And this innocent wife, as she 
lay at his mercy, hegged for compassion, 
and to know her fault, and then he 
named Cassio, and the handkerchief 
which (he said) she had given him ; and 
as the guiltless lady was proceeding to 
clear herself, he suddenly would hear 
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no more, but covering her up in the 
bed-clotheS; stifled her till she died. 

In this instant of time was brought 
into the house Cassio, wounded and 
bleeding, whom lago had set one of his 
creatures on to assassinate ; but the fel- 
low not succeeding in his attempt to 
kill Cassio (whom he wounded, but not 
mortally), and being himself killed 
by lago to prevent discovery, in his 
pockets were found certain letters, 
which made the guilt of lago, and the 
innocence of Cassio, clear beyond all 
doubt ; and Cassio now came to beg par- 
don of Othello, and to ask wherein he 
had offended him, thafc he had employed 
lago to murder him. 

This discovery was as a thunderstroke 
to Othello, who now plainly saw that 
he was no better than a murderer, and 
that his wife (poor innocent lady) had 
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been ever faithful to him ; the extreme 
anguish of which discoveiy making life 
insupportable, he fell upon his sword, 
and throwing himself upon the body of 
his dear, injured lady, expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion 
of horror and amazement in the by- 
standers, for Othello had borne a fair 
reputation, and till he was wrought 
upon by the arts of a villain, which his 
own noble nature never gave him leave 
to suspect, he was a loving and a doting 
husband. He had loved not wisely, but 
too well ; and his manly eyes (when he 
learned his mistake), though not used 
to weep on every small occasion, drop- 
ped tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
their gum. And when he was dead all 
his former merits and his valiant acts 
were remembered. Nothing now re- 
mained for his successor, but to put 
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the utmost censure of the law in force 
against lago, who was executed with 
strict tortures ; and to send word to the 
state of Venice of the lamentable death 
of their renowned general. 



PERICLES, PEINCE OP TYRE. 

Pebicles, prince of Tyre, became a 
voluntary exile from his dominions, to 
avert the dreadful calamities which 
Antiochus, the wicked emperor of 
Greece, threatened to bring upon his 
subjects and the city of Tyre, in re- 
venge for a discovery which the prince 
had made of a shocking deed which the 
emperor had done in secret; as com- 
monly it proves dangerous to pry into 
the hidden crimes of great ones. Leav- 
ing the government of his people in the 
hands of his able and honest minister, 
Hellicanus, Pericles set sail from Tyre, 
thinking to absent himself till the 
wrath of Antiochus, who was mighty, 
should be appeased. 
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The first place which the prince di- 
rected his course to was Tharsas, and 
hearing that the city of Tharsus was at 
that time suffering under a severe fam- 
ine^ he took with him a store of pro- 
visions for its relief. On his amval he 
found the city reduced to the utmost 
distress ; and, he coming like a messen- 
ger from Heaven with this unhoped-for 
succor, Cleon, the governor of Tharsus, 
welcomed him with boundless thanks. 
Pericles had not been here many days, 
before letters came from his faithful 
minister, warning him that it was not 
safe for him to stay at Tharsus, for 
Antiochus knew of his abode, and by 
secret emissaries despatched for that 
purpose sought his life. Upon receipt 
of these letters Pericles put out to sea 
again, amidst the blessings and prayers 
of a whole people who had been fed by 
his bounty 
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He had not sailed far, when his ship 
was overtaken by a dreadful storm, and 
every man on board perished except 
Pericles, who was cast by the sea-waves 
naked on an unknown shore, where he 
had not wandered long before he met 
with some poor fishermen, who in- 
vited him to their homes, giving him 
clothes and provisions. The fishermen 
told Pericles the name of their country 
was Pentapolis, and that their king was 
Symonides, commonly called the good 
Symonides, because of his peaceable 
reign and good government. P^m 
them he also learned that king Symon- 
ides had a fair young daughter, and 
that the following day was her birth- 
day, when a grand tournament was to 
be held at court, many princes and 
knights being come from all parts to 
try their skill in arms for the love of 
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Thaisa^ tills fair princess. While the 
prince was listening to .this account, 
and secretly lamenting the loss of his 
good armor, which disabled him from 
making one among these valiant 
knights, another fisherman brought 
in a complete suit of armor that he 
had taken out of the sea with his fish- 
ing-net, which proved to be the very 
armor he had lost. When Pericles be- 
held his own armor, ho said, "Thanks, 
Fortune ; after all my crosses you give 
me somewhat to repair myself. This 
armor was bequeathed to me by my 
dead father, for whose dear sake I have 
so loved it, that whithersoever I went, 
I still have kept it by me, and the rough 
sea that parted it from me, having now 
become calm, hath given it back again, 
for which I thank it, for, since I have 
my father's gift again, I think my ship- 
wreck no misfortune." 



1 
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The next day Perielee, 
brave father's armor, repaired to the 
royai court of Symonidea, where ho 
perfoiTued wonders at the tournamei 
Tanquishing vith ease all the bi 
knighta and valiant princes who oi 
tended with him in arms for the bono? 
of Thaisa'c Iotc. When brave warriors 
contended at court-ton mam en ta for the 
love of kiuga' daughters, if one prove 
sole victor over all the rest, it was usual 
for the great lady for whose Bokc these 
deeds of valoT were undertaken, to 
bestow all her reapeet upon the con- 
queror, and Thaisa did not depart from 
this euBtom, for she presently diamisBed 
all the princea and knights whom Peri- 
cles bad vanquiahed, and distinguished 
him by her especial favor and regard, 
crowning him with the wreath 
tory, as king of that day's happinea 
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and Pericles became a most passionate 
lover of this beauteous princess from 
the first moment he beheld her. 

The good Symonides so well approved 
of the valor and noble qualities of Peri- 
cles^ who was indeed a most accom- 
plished gentleman, and well learned in 
all excellent arts, that though he knew 
not the rank of this royal stranger (for 
Pericles for fear of Antiochns gave out 
that he was a private gentleman of 
Tyre), yet did not Symonides disdain 
to accept of the valiant unknown for 
a son-in-law, when he perceived his 
daughter's affections were firmly fixed 
upon him. 

Pericles had not been many months 
married to Thaisa, before he received 
intelligence that his enemy Antiochus 
was dead ; and that his subjects of 
Tyre, impatient of his long absence. 
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threatened to revolt, and talked of plao-- 
ing Hetticanua upon his vacant throne,! 
This news came from Hellicanas hi 
self, who, being a loyal subject to hia 
royal master, would not accept of thoi 
high dignity offered him, but sent 
let Pericles know their intentionB, that 
he might return home and resume his 
lawful right. It was matter of great 
eurprise and joy to Symonides, to find 
that his eon-in-laTV (the obscure knight) 
was the renowned prince ot Tyre; yet 
again he regretted that he was not the 
private gentleman he supposed him to: 
be, seeing that he must now part both 
with hia admired eon-in-law and his 
beloved daughter, whom he feared to 
trust to the perils of the sea, because 
Thaisa was with child ; and Pericles 
himself wished her to remain with her 
father till after her confinement, bal 
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the poor lady so earnestly desired to go 
with her husband^ that at last they con- 
sented, hoping she would reach Tyre 
before she was brought to bed. 

The sea was no friendly element to 
unhappy Pericles, for long before they 
reached Tyre another dreadful tempest 
arose, which so terrified Thaisa that she 
was taken ill, and in a short space of 
time her nurse Lychorida came to Peri- 
cles with a little child in her arms, to 
tell the prince the sad tidings that his 
wife died the moment her little babe 
was bom. She held the babe towards 
its father, saying, ^^ Here is a thing too 
young for such a place. This is the 
child of your dead queen/' No tongue 
can tell the dreadful sufferings of Peri- 
cles when he heard his wife was dead. 
As soon as he could speak, he said, ^^ 
you gods, why do you make us love 
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yoQT goodlj gifts, and then Giiatch thoae^ 
gifts away?" "Patience, good sir," 
said Ljchoi'ida, "here is all that is left 
alive of our dead queen, a little daugh- 
ter, and for yoar child's sake be more 
manly. Patience, good sir, even for t 
sake of this precious charge." PerioleS'l 
took the new-bora infant in his ann% J 
and he said to the little babe: "Now" 
may your life be mild, for a more blus- 
terous birth had never babe I May your 
condition be mild and gentle, for you . 
have had the rudest weloomo that eveH 
prince's eliild did meet with ! May^ 
that which foUowa be happy, for you 
have bad as chiding a nativity as lire, air, 
water, earth, and heaven eouid make to 
herald you from the womb I Even at tho J 
first your loss," meaning in the deatluJ 
of her mother, "is more than all t 
joya, which you shall And upon this] 
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earth to which you are come a new vis- 
itor, shall be able to recompense/' 

The storm still continuing to rage 
furiously, and the sailors having a 
superstition that while a dead body re- 
mained in the ship the storm would 
never cease, they came to Pericles to 
demand that his queen should be thrown 
overboard ; and they said, ** What cour- 
age, sir ? God save you ! '' *^ Courage 
enough," said the sorrowing prince : 
^^ I do not fear the storm ; it has done 
to me its worst ; yet for the love of this 
poor infant, this fresh new seafarer, I 
wish the storm was over/* *^Sir,'' said 
the sailors, "your queen must over- 
board. The sea works high, the wind 
is loud, and the storm will not abate 
till the ship be cleared of the dead.'* 
Though Pericles knew how weak and 

unfounded this superstition was, yet he 
Vol. II.— 23 
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patiently submitted, saying, "As you; 
think meot. Tlien she must overboard, I 
most wretched queen 1 " And now this | 
unhappy prince went to take a last v 
of hia dear vlfe, and as he looked on his I 
Thalsa, he said: "A terrible childbed! 
hast thou had, my dear; no light, no 
fire, the unfriendly elements forget thee 
utterly, nor have I time to bring thee 
hallowod to thy grave, but must cast j 
thee scarcely coffined into the sea, where i 
for a monument npon thy bones tho | 
humming waters mnst overwhelm thyJ 
corpse, lying with simple shells. O'l 
Lychorida, bid Nestor bring me EpiceB,:J 
ink, and paper, my casket and my jew- , 
els, and bid Nicaador bring me the satia ^ 
coffin. Lay the babe upon the pillow, 
and go about this suddenly, Lychorida, 
while I Bay a priestly farewell to my 
Thaisa. " 
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They brought Pericles alargeohest, 
in which (wrapped in a satin shroud) 
he placed his queen, and sweet-smelling 
spices he strewed oyer her, and beside 
her he placed rich jewels, and a written 
p^per, telling who she was, and praying 
if haply any one should find the chest 
which contained the body of his wife, 
they would giye her burial : and then 
with his own hands he cast the chest 
into the sea. When the storm was 
oyer, Pericles ordered the sailors to 
make for Tharsus. " For," said Peri- 
cles, '^ the babe cannot hold out till we 
come to Tyre. At Tharsus I will leaye 
it at careful nursing." 

After that tempestuous night when 
Tbaisa was thrown into the sea, and 
while it was yet early morning, as 
Cerimon, a worthy gentleman of Ephe- 
sus, and a most skilful physician, was 
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standing by the sea-side, his serrants 
brought to him a chest, which they said 
the sea-waves had thrown on the land. 
"I never saw/' said one of them, *'bo 
huge a billow as cast it on our shore.'* 
Cerimon ordered the chest to be con^ 
veyed to his own house, and when it 
was opened he beheld with wonder the 
body of a young and lovely lady ; and 
the sweet-smelling spices, and rich cas- 
ket of jewels, made him conclude it was 
some great person who was thus strange- 
ly entombed : searching further, he dis- 
covered a paper, from which he learned 
that the corpse which lay as dead be- 
fore him had been a queen, and wife to 
Pericles, prince of Tyre ; and much ad- 
miring at the strangeness of that acci- 
dent, and more pitying the husband 
who had lost this sweet lady, he said, 
*^If you are living, Pericles, you have 
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a heart that eyen cracks with woe." 
Then observing attentively Thaisa's 
face, he saw how fresh and unlike 
death her looks were, and he said, 
" They were too hasty that threw you 
into the sea : " for he did not believe 
her to be dead. He ordered a fire to be 
made, and proper cordials to be brought, 
and soft music to be played, which might 
help to calm her amazed spirits if she 
should revive ; and he said to those who 
crowded round her, wondering at what 
they saw, '^I pray you gentlemen, give 
her air ; this queen will live ; she has 
not been entranced above five hours ; 
and see, she begins to blow into life 
again ; she is alive : behold, her eyelids 
move; this fair creature will live to 
make us weep to hear her fate. " Tbaisa 
had never died, but after the birth of 
her little baby had fallen into a deep 
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swoon, which made all that sxv iiac 
conclude her to be dead ; and now by 
the care of this kind gentleman Ghe 
oneo more revivBd to light and lifej, 
and opening her eyes, she aaid, " Whei 
am I ? Where ia my lord ? Whi 
world is thia ?" By genth 
Cerimon let her understand what had 
befallen her ; and when ho thought she 
was enough recovered to hear the sight, 
he showed her the paper written by her 
husband, and the jewels ; and she look- 
ed on the paper, and Baid : " It ie i 
lord's writing. That I wae shipped 
sea, I well remember, but whether the: 
delivered of my babe, by the holy got 
1 cannot rightly say ; but since my wed.-' 
dcd lord I never shall see again, I will 
put on a vestal livery, and never more 
have joy." " Madam," said Oerimon,. 
" if you purpose as you apeak. 
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pie of Diana is not far distant from 
hence, there you may abide as a vestal. 
Moreover, if you please a niece of mine 
shall there attend you/^ This proposal 
was accepted with thanks by Thaisa ; 
and when she was perfectly recovered, 
Cerimon placed her in the temple of 
Diana, where she became a vestal or 
priestess of that goddess, and passed her 
days in sorrowing for her husband's 
supposed loss, and in the most devout 
exercises of those times. 

Pericles carried his young daughter 
(whom he named Marina, because she 
was born at sea) to Tharsus, intending 
to leave her with Cleon, the governor of 
that city, and his wife Dionysia, think- 
ing, for the good he had done to them 
at the time of their famine, they would 
be kind to his little motherless daugh- 
ter. When Cleon saw prince Pericles, 
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and heard of the great loss which had 
befallen him, he said : " O yonr sweet 
queen, that it had pleased Heaven you 
could have brought her hither to have 
blessed my eyes with the sight of her V* 
Pericles replied: "We must obey the 
powers above us. Should I rage and 
roar as the sea does in which my Thaisa 
lies, yet the end must be as it is. My 
gentle babe, Marina here, I must charge 
your charity with her. I leave her the 
infant of your care, beseeching you to 
give her princely training." And then 
turning to Cleon^s wife, Dionysia, he 
said, " Good mad^n, make me blessed 
in your care in bringing up my child ; '' 
and she answered, '^ I have a child my- 
self who shall not be more dear to my 
respect than yours, my lord ; '* and 
Gleon made the like promise, ikying : 
"Your noble services, prince Pericles, 
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in feeding my whole people with your 
com (for which, in their prayers, they 
daily remember you) must in your 
child be thought on. If I should neg- 
lect your child, my whole people that 
were by you relieved would force me to 
my duty ; but if to that I need a spur, 
the gods revenge it on me and mine to 
the end of generation/' Pericles, being 
thus assured that his child would be 
carefully attended to, left her to the 
protection of Oleon and his wife Di- 
onysia, and with her he left the nurse 
Lychorida. When he went away, the 
little Marina knew not her loss, but 
Lychorida wept sadly at parting with 
her royal master. "0, no tears, Ly- 
chorida," said Pericles; "no tears: 
look to your little mistress, on whose 
grace you may depend hereafter." 
Pericles arrived in safety at Tyre, and 
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■VBS once more settled in the quiet p 
Besaion of his throne, while his woe 
queen, whom he thonghtdead, remainef 
at Ephesus. Her little babe Manna^ 
whom this helpless mother had neve^ 
Been, was brought up by Cleon in a n 
ner Buitablc to her high birth. He gave" 
her the most careful education, so that 
by tho time Marina attained the age 
of fourteen years, the most deepIyfU^ 
learned men were not more studied i; 
the learning of those times than wai 
Marina. She sung like one immortal^ 
and danced as goddeas-like, and witi 
her needle she was so skilful that sh< 
seemed to compose nature'E own shapes,! 
in birds, fmifcB, or flowers, the oatuntll 
rosea being scarcely more like to each 
other than they were to Marina's silken 
flowers. But when she had gained from _ 
education all these graces, whicb mac 
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her the general wonder, Dionysia, the 
wife of Cleon, became her mortal enemy 
from jealousy, by reason that her own 
daughter, from the slowness of her 
mind, was not able to attain to that per- 
fection wherein Marina excelled : and 
finding that all praise was bestowed on 
Marina, whilst her daughter, who was of 
the same age, and had been educated with 
the same care as Marina, though not 
with the same success, was in compari- 
son disregarded, she formed a project to 
remove Marina out of the way, yainly 
imagining that her untoward daughter 
would be more respected when Marina 
was no more seen. To encompass this 
she employed a man to murder Marina, 
and she well timed her wicked design, 
whenLychorida, the faithful nurse, had 
just died. Dionysia was discoursing 
with the man she had commanded to 
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commit thifl murder, when the youn^ 
Mariiia was ireeping over the dead Ly^"^ 
chorida. Leoline, the man she em-*! 
ployed to do this had deed, thongt hsj 
was a very wicked man, conld hardly b 
perEoaded to undertake it, eo had Ma->.l 
rina von all hearts to Iotc her. Ha | 
Baid, " She ia a goodly creature ! " 
" The fitter, then, the gods should liavo I 
her," replied her merciless enemy:. I 
" here she comes weeping for the death I 
of her nurse Lychorida : are you i 
solved to obey me ? " Leoline, fearingrl 
to diaobey her, replied, "I am ra*4 
soWed." And so, in that one short 
sentence, was the matchless Marina 
doomed to an untimely death. She 
now approached, witlj a basket of flow- 
eiB Id her hand, which, she said, she 
would daily strew over the grave of g 
Lychorida. The purple violet and tha 1 
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marigold should as a carpet hang upon 
her grave, while summer days did last. 
" Alas^ for me ! '' she said, ** poor un- 
happy maid, bom in a tempest, when 
my mother died. This world to me is 
like a lasting storm, hurrying me from 
my friends." "How now, Marina,'' 
said the dissembling Dionysia, " do yoa 
weep alone ? how does it chance my 
daughter is not with you P Do not 
sorrow for Lychorida, you haye a nurse 
in me. Your beauty is quite changed 
with this unprofitable woe. Come, giye 
me your flowers, the sea air will spoil 
them, and walk with Leoline ; the air 
is fine, and will enliven you. Come, 
Leoline, take her by the arm, and 
walk with her." " No, madam," said 
Marina, " I pray you let me not deprive 
you of your servant : " for Leoline was 
one of Dionysia's attendants. " Gome, 
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come," said this artful woman, who 
wished for a pretence to leave her alone 
with Leoline, ^*I love the prince, 
your father, and I love you. We every 
day expect your father here ; and when 
he comes, and finds you so changed by 
grief from the paragon of beauty we 
reported you, he will think we have 
taken no care of you. Go, I pray you, 
walk, and be cheerful once again. Be 
careful of that excellent complexion, 
which stole the hearts of old and young. " 
Marina, being thus importuned, said, 
*^ Well, I will go, but yet 1 have no de- 
sire to it." As Dionysia walked away, 
she said to Leoline, ^^ Remember what 
I have said!'' — shocking words, for 
their meaning was that he should re- 
member to kill Marina. 

Marina looked towards the sea, her 
birthplace, and said, ^^ Is the wind 
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westerly that blows ? '* " Southwest," 
replied Leoline. **Wheii I was bom 
the wind was north," said she : and 
then the storm and tempest, and all 
her father^s sorrows, and her mother's 
death, came full into her mind ; and 
she said : "My father, as Lychorida told 
me, did never fear, but cried. Courage, 
good seamen, to the sailors, galling his 
princely hands with the ropes, and, 
clasping to the mast, he endured a sea 
that almost split the deck." "When 
was this ? " said Leoline. " When 
I was bom," replied Marina ; " never 
were waves nor wind more violent." 
And then she described the storm, the 
action of the sailors, the boatswain's 
whistle, and the loud call of the master, 
" which," said she, " trebled the con- 
fusion of the ship." Lychorida had so 
often recounted to Marina the story of 
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her hapless birtb, that these thiiigR' 
seemed ever present to her imagination. 
But here Leoline interrnpted her with 
desiring her to say her prayers. " What 
mean yon ?" said Marina, who began i 
to fear, she knew not why. " If yo* 
require a little space for prayer, I graufr' 
it," said Leoline ; " but be not tedioas^ 
the gods are quick of ear, and I am 
sworn to do my work in haste." " Will 
you Mil me P" said Marina: "ahiBl 
why?" "To satisfy my lady," replied 
Leoline. "Why would she have b»j 
killed ? " said Marina : "now, aa I oai 
remember, I never hurt her in all my 
life. I never spoke bad word, nor did 
any ill turn to auj living creature. Be- 
lieve me now, I never killed a mouse, 
nor hurt a fly, I trod upon a worm 
once against my will, but I wept for it. 
How have I ofEended ? " The murderei 
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replied, ^* My commission is, not to rea- 
son on the deed, but to do it." And he 
was just going to kill her, when certain 
pirates happened to land at that very 
moment, who, seeing Marina, bore her 
oS as a prize to their ship. 

The pirate who had made Marina 
his prize carried her to Metaline, and 
sold her for a slaye, where, thongh in 
that hnmble condition, Marina soon be- 
came known thronghont the city of 
Metaline for her beauty and her virtues ; 
and the person to whom she was sold 
became rich by the money she earned 
for him. She taught music, dancing, 
and fine needle-works, and the money 
she got by her scholars she gave to her 
master and mistress ; and the fame of 
her learning and her great industry 
came to the knowledge of Lysimachus, 

a young nobleman who was governor of 
Vol 11—24 
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Metalinet and L^Bimachus went himJ 
self to tho houae where Marina dwelt^j 
to see this paragon of excellence, wbom j 
all the city praised so highly. Herl 
coDveraation delighted LyaimachuB be- ■! 
yond meaenre, for though he had beard I 
much of this admired maiden, he did I 
not expect to find her so sensible a lady, 
ao virtuous and bo good, as he perceived 'I 
Marina to be ; and he left her, sayings 1 
he hoped she would persevere in her in-' I 
dustrious and virtuous course, and that 
if she ever heard from liim again it 
should be for her good. LysimachuB 
thought Marina such a miracle for sense, 
fine breeding, and excellent qualities, 
as well as for beauty and all outward 
graces, that he wished to marry her, 
and, notwithstanding her humble situa- 
tion, he hoped to find that her birth waaJ 
noble ; but ever when they aeked het* 
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parentage she would sit still and 
weep. 

Meantime^ at Tharsns, Leoline, fear- 
ing the anger of Dionysia, told her he 
had killed Marina; and that wicked 
woman gave out that she was dead^ and 
made a pretended fnneral for her, and 
erected a stately monument ; and short- 
ly after Pericles, accompanied by his 
royal minister Hellicanus, made a voy- 
age from Tyre to Tharsus, on purpose 
to see his daughter, intending to take 
her home with him : and he neyer hav- 
ing beheld her since he left her an in- 
fant in the care of Gleon and his wife, 
how did this good prince rejoice at the 
thought of seeing this dear child of his 
buried queen 1 but when they told him 
Marina was dead, and showed the mon- 
ument they had erected for her, great 
was the misery this most wretched father 
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endured, and not being able to bear t1 

sight of that country whei'e bia last hope 
and only memory of his dear Tliaisa was 
entombed, he took ship, and hastily 
departed from Tharsna. From the da] 
he entered the ebip a dalt and hea' 
melancholy seized him. He never epoki 
and Boemed totally insensible to 
thing around him. 

Sailing from Tharsns to Tyre, the 
ship in its course passed hy Metaline 
where Marina d"we!fc ; the governor 
which plaoe, LysimachnB, observing tl 
royal vessel from the shore, and desiroi 
of knovring who vras on board, went ii 
a barge to the side of the ship, to sat- 
iiify bia curiosity. Helheanus received 
bim very courteously, and told him that 
the sbip came from Tyre, and that they 
were conducting thither Periolea, their 
prince ; " A man, sir," siiid Hcllicaniii 
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^* vrho has not spoken to any one these 
three months, nor taken any suste- 
nance^ but jnst to prolong his grief ; it 
would be tedious to repeat the whole 
ground of his distemper, but the main 
springs from the loss of a beloyed 
daughter and wife." Lysimachus beg- 
ged to see this afflicted prince, and 
when he beheld Pericles, he saw he had 
been once a goodly person, and he said 
to him, '^ Sir king, all hail, the gods 
preserve you, hail, royal sir ! *' But in 
yain Lysimachus spoke to him; Peri- 
cles made no answer, nor did he appear 
to perceive any stranger approach* And 
then Lysimachus bethought him of the 
peerless maid Marina, that haply with 
her sweet tongue she might win some 
answer from the silent prince : and 
with the consent of Hellicanus he sent 
for Marina, and when she entered the 
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ship in which her owii father sat 
tionlesa with grief, they welcomed 
on board as if they had known she waa 
their princeaa ; and they cried, " She is 
a gallant lady," Lysimachas waa well' 
pleaBed to hear their common dations, 
and he said, " She is such a one, that 
were I well assured she came of noble 
birth, I would wish no better ehoiee, 
and think me rarely bleased in a wife." 
And then he addressed lier in courtly 
terms, as if the lowly-seeming maid had 
been the high-bom lady he wished tO' 
find her, calling her Fair and beautiful^ 
Marina, telling her s great prince on 
board that ship had fallen into a sad 
and mournful silence ; and, aa if Marina 
had the power of conferring health and 
felicity, he begged she would undertake 
to cure the royal stranger of hia melan- 
choly. "Sir," aaid Marina, "I wilt 
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nse my utmost skill. in his recovery^ 
provided none bat I and my maid be 
suffered to come near him." 

She, who at Metaline had so carefully 
concealed her birth^ ashamed to tell 
that one of royal ancestry was now a 
slaye^ first began to speak to Pericles of 
the wayward changes in her own fate, 
telling him from what a high estate 
herself had fallen. As if she had 
known it was her royal father she stood 
before, all the words she spoke were of 
her own sorrows ; but her reason for so 
doing was, that she knew nothing more 
wins the attention of the unfortunate 
than the recital of some sad calamity 
to match their own. The sound of her 
sweet Toice aroused the drooping prince; 
he lifted up his eyes, which had been so 
long fixed and motionless; and Mari- 
na» who was the perfect image of her 
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mother, preeented to his amazed Bightfl 
the features of his dead qneea. Tliel 

long-ailent prince was onco more heardv 
to speak. " My dearest wife," said thai 
awakened Pericles, " was like this maidi I 
and Ench a one might my daughter have 1 
been. My queen's Bqaare browa, her 
atatnre to an inch, as wand-like straight, 
OS ailver-Toiced, her eyes as jewel-like. 
Where do yoa live, young maid P Eo- J 
port your parentage, I think you a 
yoa had been tossed from wrong to in- 
jury, and that yon thought your griebl 
would equal mine, if both were open*! 
ed." "Somesuch thinglsaid," replied! 
Muina, "and said no more than whai| 
my thoughts did warrant me as likely," 
"Tell me yonr atory," answered Peri- 1 
cles; "if I find you have known thai 
thousandth part of my endurance, ; 
have borne your sorrows like a m 
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and I have suffered like a girl ; yet yon 
do look like Patience gazing on kings' 
grayes^ and smiling extremity out of 
act. How lost yon your name, my most 
kindyirgin? Recount your story I be- 
seech you. Come sit by me.'* How was 
Pericles surprised when she said her 
name was Marina, tot he knew it was 
no usual name, but had been invented 
by himself for his own child, to signify 
sea-born: **0, I am mocked/' said he, 
**and you are sent hither by some in- 
censed God to make the world laugh at 
me." "Patience, good sir," said Ma- 
rina, "or I must cease here." "Nay," 
said Pericles, "I will be patient ; you 
little know how you do startle me, to 
call yourself Marina-" "The name," 
she replied, " was given me by one that 
had some power, my father, and a 
king." "How, a king's* daughter!" 
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said Pericles^ '^aud called Marina I 
But are you flesh and blood? Are 
you no fairy ? Speak on ; where were 
you bom ? and wherefore called Ma- 
rina?" She replied: "I was called 
Marina^ because I was bom at sea. My 
mother was the daughter of a king; 
she died the minute I was bom^ as my 
good nurse Lychorida has often told 
me weeping. The king my father left 
me at Tharsus^ till the cruel wife of 
Cleon sought to murder me. A crew 
of pirates came and rescued me^ and 
brought me here to Metaline. But^ 
good sir, why do you weep ? It may 
be, you think me an impostor. But, 
indeed, sir, I am the daughter to king 
Pericles, if good king Pericles be liv- 
ing." Then Pericles, terrified as he 
seemed at his own sudden joy, and 
doubtful if this could be real, loudly 
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called for his attendants^ who rejoiced 
at the sonnd of their beloyed king's 
Yoice ; and he said to Hellicanus : ^^ 
Hellicanns^ strike me, give me a gash^ 
put me to present pain, lest this great 
sea of joys rushing upon me, oyerbear 
the shores of my mortality. O, come 
hither, thou that wast bom at sea, 
buried at Tharsus, and found at sea 
again. O HeUicanus, down on your 
knees, thank the holy gods I This is 
Marina. Now blessings on thee, my 
child ! Giye me fresh garments, mine 
own Hellicanus ! She is not dead at 
Tharsus as she should have been by the 
savage Dionysia. She shall tell you 
all, when you shall kneel to her, and 
call her your very princess. Who is 
this ? " (observing Lysimachus for the 
first time), "Sir,*' said Hellicanus, 
"it is the govemor of Metaline, who. 
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Metsline, imd LysimachuB 'went him- 
Bslf to the honae where Marina dwelt, 
to see tbia paragon of excellence, whom 
all the city praised so highly. Her 
conversation delighted LyBimacbna be- 
yond measure, for though he had heard 
much of this admired maiden, he did 
not espect to find her bo sensible a lady, 
so firtnouB and so good, as he perceived 
Marina to be ; and he left her, saying 
he hoped she would persevere in lier in- 
dustrious and virtuoas course, and that 
if she ever heard from him again it 
ehoiild be for her good. Lysimachns J 
thought Marina Buoh a miracle for sense, 
fine breeding, and excellent qualities, 
as well as for beauty and all outward 
graces, that he wished to marry her, 
and, uotwithBtanding her humble situa- 
tion, he hoped tofiud that her birth was 
noble ; but ever when they asked her 
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parentage she would sit still and 
weep. 

Meantime^ at Tharsus, Leoline, fear- 
ing the anger of Dionysia, told her he 
had killed Marina; and that wicked 
woman gave oat that she was dead^ and 
made a pretended funeral for her, and 
erected a stately monument ; and short- 
ly after Pericles, accompanied by his 
royal minister Hellicanus, made a voy- 
age from Tyre to Tharsus, on purpose 
to see his daughter, intending to take 
her home with him : and he never hav- 
ing beheld her since he left her an in- 
fant in the care of Oleon and his wife, 
how did this good prince rejoice at the 
thought of seeing this dear child of his 
buried queen ! but when they told him 
Marina was dead, and showed the mon- 
ument they had erected for her, great 
was the misery this most wretched father 
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endured, and not being &ble to bear tho' 
aight of that country where hia last hope 
and only memory of his dear Thaisa waa 
entombed, he took ship, und hastily 
departed from Tharans. From the day 
he entered the ship a dull and heavy 
melancholy seized- him. He never Bpoki 
and seemed totally insensible to every' 
thing around him. 

Sailing from Tharans to Tyre, the 
ship in ita course passed by Metalino 
where Marina dwelt ; the governor of 
which place, Lysimachua, observing this 
royal vessel from the shore, and desirouB 
of knowing who waa on board, went in 
a barge to the eide of the ship, to sat- 
isfy his corioaity. Hellicanas received 
him very courtoonsly, and told him that 
the ship came from Tyre, and that they 
were conducting thither Pericles, their 
prince ; " A man, sir," said Hellicantia, 
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'' who has not spoken to any one these 
three months^ nor taken any soste- 
nance, but just to prolong his grief ; it 
would be tedions to repeat the whole 
ground of his distemper^ but the main 
springs from the loss of a beloved 
daughter and wife.'' Lysimachus beg- 
ged to see this a£9icted prince^ and 
when he beheld Pericles^ he saw he had 
been once a goodly person^ and he said 
to him, '^Sir king, all hail, the gods 
preserve you, hail, royal sir !'' But in 
vain Lysimachus spoke to him; Peri- 
cles made no answer, nor did he appear 
to perceive any stranger approach. And 
then Lysimachus bethought him of the 
peerless maid Marina, that haply with 
her sweet tongue she might win some 
answer from the silent prince : and 
with the consent of Hellicanus he sent 
for Marina, and when she entered the 
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my oountry, at Peutapolie wedded the ' 
fair Thaiaa : she died at aea in child- 
bed, bat broaght forth a maid-child 
called Marina. She at Tbaraus was 
nursed with Diouysia, who at fourteen 
years thought to kill her, bat hei bet> 
ter stars brought her to Metalinc, by 
whose shores as I sailed, her good for- 
tunes brought tbis maid on board, where 
by her most clear remembrance she 
made herself known to be my daughter." 
Thaisa, unable to bear the transports 
which hia words had raised in her, cried . 
out, "You are, you are, royal Per- I 
icles — " and fainted. "What meana 
this woman?" ^aid Pericles: "she 
dies! gentlemen, help." "Sir," said 
Cerimon, "if you have told Diana's 
altar true, this is your wife," " Reyer- 
end gentleman, no," said Pericles : " I 
threw her overboard with these very 
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arms.'* Oerimon then recounted how, 
early one tempestuous morning, this 
lady was thrown upon the Ephesian 
shore ; how, opening the coffin, he found 
therein rich jewels, and a paper ; how, 
happily, he recoyered her, and placed 
her here in Diana's temple. And now, 
Thaisa being restored from her swoon 
said : ** O my lord, are you not Peri- 
cles ? like him you speak, like him 
you are. Did you not name a tempest, 
a birth, and a death ? " He astonished 
said, "The voice of dead Thaisa 1" 
'*That Thaisa am I,'* she replied, 
** supposed dead and drowned." *' O 
true Diana 1 " exclaimed Pericles, in a 
passion of devout astonishment. '^ And 
now,*' said Thaisa, " I know you better. 
Such a ring as I see on your finger did 
the king my father give you, when we 
with tears parted from him at Pen« 
Vol. n.— 35 
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tapoliB." " Enough, you gods ! " 
Periciea, " your preeont kindneaa makes 
my past miserioa sport. come, Tha- 
isa, be buried a second time within 
these arms." 

And Marina said, "My heart lea] 
to be gone into my mother's bosom." 
Then did Pericles show his daughter to 
her mother, saying, " Look who kneels 
here, flesh of thy flesh, thy burthen at 
sea, and called Maiina, because she was 
yielded there." "Blessed and my, 
own I" said Thaisa: and while shd 
hung in rapturous joy over her ohild,^ 
Pericles knelt before the altar, saying, 
" Pure Diana, bless thee for thy vision. 
For this, I will offer oblations nightly 
to thee." And then and there did Peri- 
cles, with the consent of Thaisa, sol- 
emnly afSance their daughter, the vir- 
tuous Marina, to the well-deservini 
Lyaimachus in marriage. 
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Thus hare we seen in Pericles, his 
queen, and his daughter, a famous ex- 
ample of virtue assailed by calamity 
(through the sufferance of Heaven, to 
teach patience and constancy to men), 
under the same guidance becoming 
finaUy successful, and triumphing over 
chance and change. In Hellicanus we 
have beheld a notable pattern of truth, 
of faith, and loyalty, who, when he 
might have succeeded to a throne, chose 
rather to recall the rightful owner to 
his possession, than to become great 
by another's wrong. In the worthy 
Cerimon, who restored Thaisa to life, 
we are instructed how goodness direct- 
ed by knowledge, in bestowing benefits 
upon mankind, approaches to the nat- 
ure of the gods. It only remains to be 
told, that Dionysia, the wicked wife of 
Gleon, met with an end proportionable 
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